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Ir has been our 
duty as journalisis 
from time to time to 
draw the attention of 
our readers to the 
working of our pres- 
ent police system. 
That there were seri- 
ous defects in the ad- 
ministration was evi- 
dent, otherwise there 
could not have sprung 
up in the public mind 
that distrust in it 
which has become a 
matter of general no- 
toriety. If there is 
one of our institutions 
more than another 
which the public wish- 
es to confide in, and 
which all their inter- 
ests predispose them, 
in spite of evidence to 
the contrary, to be- 
lieve to be beyond 
reproach, it is that 
to which we entrust 
the protection of our 
persons and property. 
Still, with all these 
advantages in their 
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favor, to which may 
be added a well- 
founded belief in the 
honesty of their in- 
tentiona, the Commis- 
sioners have failed to 
confirm the public 
confidence in their 
efficiency which is 
willingly accorded to 
their persoual integ- 
rity. 

Some a vr events 
have 
branches my gy de-. 
partment into dis ~ 


greeable prominence, |. 


and, to judge from 
the results, the equa- 
nimity of the Com- 
missioners must have 
been sadly disturbed. 
It was not, however, 
in the nature of 
things that matters 
should continue in the 
state they were with- 
out some on 
taking place. It was 


impossible, in the de- . 


' tective part of. the 
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of felonies, which were notoriously offered and 
(witness the advertisments in the 
daily journals, as well as the private experi- 
ences of those who had lost any property by 
thieves or burglars,) should be carried on 
without the complicity of some members of 
the force with these illegal proceedings coming 
to light in some way or other. At last the plans 
laid to detect the detectives have met with 


But as life is more valuable than property, 
and injury to our persons is more to be dreaded 
than the abstraction of our valuables, we cannot 
allow the wrongs done to the entire community 
by the other branch of the police to pass with- 
outremarks. And we are fortunately not with- 
outa theme to serve as a thread of our dis- 
course; for the Police Commissioners, stung, 
as it appears, by the remarks of one of our 
contemporaries as to their incapacity or supine- 
ness. have rushed into print in their own de- 
fence. Qui s’excuse, s’accuse—he who excuses, 
accuses himself—could not be better exempli- 
fied. These gentlemen enter a general denial 
of the charges against them, they court in- 
vestigation, they defy criticism, but it shall not 
be our fault if they hereafter complain that no 
specific charge is brought against their admin- 
istration. The complaint, then, of the public, 
which we do but echo, is of undue severity, 
amounting to brutality, by the police, in the 
use of the pistols and clubs with which they 
are armed for their own protection. Without 
being aware of the law on the subject, the 
common sense of the public teaches them that 
any unnecessary violence in making an arrest 
is an outrage, on the personal rights of the 
offemer, no less than an injury and injustice to 
Soariety itself. They revolt at the not infre- 
quent sight of two stalwart fellows leading a 
Prisoner, with his head streaming with blood 
drawn by the use of their heavy clubs, when 
it is evident that no effectual resistance could 
haye been made against the personal strength 
of the policemen, if properly applied. We 
shudder when we read of a boy of fourteen 
years of age felled to the ground by the club of 
® policeman (as happened within the -past 
week), and dying a few hours afterward; and 
again, of a policeman in Brooklyn, who averred 
that he would have fired his pistol at a man, if 
he had known, etc., etc. One has only to read 
the daily papers to observe how the ordinary 


phrases of the reporters reflect the existence 
of this club law. ‘Persuasive use of the 


locust,” “‘application of the club brought the 
offender to reason,” are the mild terms in which 
the illegal and dangerous use of the weapons of 
the police are usually spoken of. But the Oom- 
missioners object to public notoriety as form- 
ing any ground for an attack on their conduct. 
They say they are ready to examine the com- 
plaint of any citizen against an officer for vio- 
lation of his duty, and to deal out strict justice 
if any charge is established. Indeed! The 
of these gentlemen to oblige the 
public is remarkable. Do they really suppose 
that any respectable citizen is going to risk a 
broken, head in trying to take the numbers of 
the officers who are exceeding their duties, or 
to take the chance of arrest on the charge of 
interfering with them, when an expostulation 
against their violence is all that is intended? 
We can only judge of what takes place at the 
Police Headquarters by the reports in the daily 
papers, and we are sure that no person of re- 
ity, from a mere sense of public duty, 
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more force than is necessary for his 
is an offense which the law will take 
of, whatever the Police Commission- 
may do. F instance, to shoot a man 
with misdemeanor should he try to 

by the use of his heels, is homicide, 
for such crime an officer must stand his 
al. We will not affirm that this is the case 
felonies, but it certainly does not 
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accord with general notions of public safety 
that when a policeman cannot run fast enough 
to catch a pickpocket, he can be permitted to 
“bring him to” by a pistol-shot. Again, as 
to arrests; any arrest and detention of an in- 
nocent person subjects the officer arresting 
him to an action for false imprisonment, and 
if any malice can be shown, a jury will give 
exemplary damages; and we should not regret 
to see such a lesson taught to some members 
of the force. 

We are afraid the Commissioners of Police, 
from the long use of unquestioned power, and 
the public, on the other hand, from having 
been accustomed during the war to arbitary 
arrests, have, in some measure, lost sight of 
their respective rights and duties. The Oom- 
missioners act as if the police were their ser- 
vants, and not the servants of the public, and 
display in their behalf the zeal of the one re- 
lation, instead of the impartiality of the other. 
The public is apt to forget that personal liber- 
ties are the dearest rights of the citizens of a 
free country, and that while the smallest in- 
vasion of these imperils all their other rights, 
the Courts are open to protect the meanest 
and feeblest of their members from any assump- 
tions of unlawful power, from whatever quar- 
ter it may come. 

It is not our province to point out to our 
Commissioners how the discipline of the force 
they command may be improved. They would 
decidedly object todepriving their men of their 
firearms, even though allowed to retain them 
in the exceptional cases of night-work in dan- 
gerous neighborhoods and the arrests of known 
desperate characters. But we may point out 
to them that the police force of London carry 
only truncheons, and no one complains of 
their inefficiency. We must make a correc- 
tion; in addition to a truncheon, each man 
carries a pair of handcuffs, and the dexterity 
with which, by a twist of the wrist, a man of 
comparatively inferior physical strength will 
capture and reduce to helplessness an oppo- 
nent much his superior, is a feat which must 
be seen to be understood. We have heard that 
the adroit use of these implements is part of 
the daily drill of the men ; and as to the results, 
our readers will agree with us that it is less 
offensive to the public to see a culprit taken 
along quietly, because incapable of resistance, 
than to see an unhappy wretch dragged or 
driven by two or three men, whose only reply 
to his incoherent remonstrances is a blow on 
the head. 

After all, the appeal of the Commissioners 
to the public is only after the manner of all 
Boards whatever. Official deprecation has 
only one style and one language. After long 
silence, which only those who do not know 
the official mind mistake for the dignity of 
conscious innocence, it breaks out sometimes 
into scolding, sometimes into reproaches. But 
its tone is always the same. It demands that 
its critics shall produce facts—it is a very 
Gradgrind for facts. Public impressions it 
scoffs at, public notoriety it asserts is only the 
malice of enemies, and when in its turn it is 
asked to produce the record of facts of which 
it is the sole depository, in a fit of offended 
virtue it relapses into silence. 

Our readers will do us the justice to believe 
that these comments upon the actions of the city 
authorities are not made willingly. From the 
beginning of the carver of the present system 
of police we have been its strenuous supporters, 
because, if not the best system possible, it has 
proved itself to be a vast improvement upon 
any that preceded it. The Commissioners say 
that if they have not proved themselves effi- 
cient, others should take their places. We do 
not agree with them. Their duties are of a 
character requiring long experience, and an 
aptness which is independent of education; 
and though they may still have much to learn, 
and, among other things, to guard themselves 
against the insidious influence which the exer- 
cise of almost arbitrary power has upon the 
purest of minds, we should be very sorry to 
see them yield their places to others who 
would have to learn the same lessons they have 
learned, and, perhaps, with less advantage to 
the public good. 
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We present to our patrons and readers this 
week a splendid portrait of the late Stephen A. Douglas, 
to whose memory a monument is to be erected, the 
corner-stone of which was laid by President Johnson 
on the 6th inst. 

In our next paper we will give a series of sketches, 
illustrating the grand event, from the portfolio of our 
Special Artist, Mr. F. H. Schell, who accompanied the 
Presidential Party. 





Literature of the Gallows. 


Dears, the most solemn of all events, is 
doubly solemn when the day and hour of its 
arrival is foreknown. A kind Providence has 
so ordered the affairs of men that the time of 





departure from this world is the one great 


mystery of the passage through it. What 
effect an infallible knowledge of the moment 
when both our lives and actions are to ceasé 
would have upon them, must be a matter of pure 
conjecture, for it is doubtful if, even in the 
case where a man’s life is forfeited to the laws 
of his country, the unhappy wretch does not, to 
the last, cling to some hope of pardon or re- 
prieve. A study of the various phases through 
which the human mind passes, or it is supposed 
might pass, when in full view of the gloomy 
portals through which it must, at a fixed time, 

inevitably go, is one which has proved irre- 
sistibly attractive to French genius; yet had 

the morose fancy of Poe been drawn that way, 

Victor Hugo might have been anticipated, and 

the world have never seen Les Derniers jours 

dun Condamné. 

Whether such an analysis of the thoughts 
and feelings of a criminal condemned to a 
shameful death would suit the taste ot Ameri- 
can readers, is, in the absence of actual ex- 
periment, a problem of no easy solution. We 
know that of the externals—if we may so express 
it—the mere surface of the condemned, how he 
looked, what he ate, and what he said, we have 
enough and to spare whenever an execution 
takes place. If the supply at all indicates the 
existence of a corresponding demand, there 
must be a large class of readers for whom this 
sort of literature has a strange fascination. It 
is noticeable, too, how, in the estimation of 
this class, the excellence of the narrative is in 
proportion to its minuteness. No matter how 
grotesque and incongruous the incidents may 
be, the more that can be lugged in, the higher 
will the picture be valued. Like the Chinese 
tailor who inserted the patches of the old coat 
given as a model into the new one he was 
making, the modern artist must drag in all 
the accessories, regardless of fitness, propriety, 
dignity or common sense. 

We are indebted to the minute fidelity of a 
Western reporter for the latest illustration 
of our remarks. We could almost have for- 
given the writer of the account of the exe- 
cution of Samuel Covert, at Cincinnati, his in- 
tensely prosaic description, if by any happy 
inspiration he had thrown some light upon the 
moraland mental state of the unhappy wretch, 
who seems to have been entertained with a kind 
of grand reception, including the usual hand- 
shaking, for some hours before he died. The 
criticin ‘‘ Tristram Shandy,” im his remarks on 
Garrick’s acting, was not more stupidly literal. 
‘* But, in suspending his voice, was the sense 
suspended likewise? Did no expression of atti- 
tude or countenance fill up the chasm? Was 
the eye silent? Did you narrowly look? ‘I 
only looked at the stop-watch, my lord.’ ‘Ex- 
cellent observer !’” We are told, indeed, Lut 
that is all, that Covert exhibited ‘‘a wonderful 
meekness, and a subdued and resigned con- 
dition of mind,” but this is offset by his being 
only ‘partially dressed” (how partially will 
presently appear) when the faithful historian 
was admitted to his private view. 

We suspect there must be some mistake in 
the next part of this tragedy turned into a farce, 
for ‘‘Sam” (observe the familiarity), on being 
asked if he was ‘‘ready to be offered up "—the 
blasphemy of the expression can only be par- 
doned on the plea of the ignorance of the 
writer as to the meaning of his own words— 
replied ‘‘ he was ready—he was quiteprepared 
to die.” Yet not quite ready, for, with a 
matchless bathos, we are told that, to complete 
his toilet, ‘‘the sheriff brought him a pair of 
neat cloth gaiters, No. 8 in size. He appeared 
pleased with them, and when asked whether 
they were large eyough, said that they pinched 
a little, but that he was so much pleased with 
them, he did not want them exchanged, unless 
larger ones of the same style could be pro- 
cured, remarking, ‘I can wear them, sir; they 
don’t hurt me. I don’t expect you could get 
a pair to fit me—I wear No. 9 generally!’ ” 

The scene in Covert’s cell on that fatal morn- 
ing could only have been redeemed from beiug 
ludicrous by the knowledge that the chief actor 
in it was on the brink of eternity. There were 
present, besides ‘‘our reporter” and other 
officials whé lounged in to look at what was 
going on, the judgewho presided at the trial, 
who came also to shake hands, and who finally 
asked the criminal to forgive him the part he 
had taken in having him hanged, which of 
course the prisoner, being in his new boots 

a penitent frame of mind, willingly did. 
don’t quite understand why the judge asked 
him ‘“‘what he would think if the Governor 
commuted his sentence,” unless he had come 
to torment him before he died. Perhaps it 
may be a species of facetiousness, the exact 
meaning of which we do not know. It seems 
very shocking to us ; but evidently the victim 
of the joke was quite equal to the occasion, 
and said “he would rather be hanged,” an 
assertion which, as he died finally with a lie on 
his lips, we need not much trouble ourselves to 
inquire into the truth of. 

Of course we ‘are treated to the usual amount 
of the tears shed all round, and the forgiveness of 
everybody by everybody else, and the parting 
prayer of the clergyman, which, for cool audacity 
of blasphemy, we have seldom heard surpassed, 





considering that the man died without any ex- 


pression of contrition for his crime or repent- 
ance for his sins ; but it may possibly be ex- 
plained that this latter phase of his mental con- 
dition did not fall within the province of a sen- 
sation reporter, and the lack of mentiom of it 
is no proof it did not exist. 

We must leave it to the professors of dogma- 
tic theology to decide, if they can, the length 
of time necessary to prepare a man for death. 
All they or we can learn from Scripture is the 
instance of the thief on the cross, in which 
our Divine Master pardoned the sins of a life- 
time, repented of in the short interval be- 
tween crucifixion and death. But to use so 
short a shrift as this with our modern crimin- 
als, would be to lose a fine opportunity for 
scenic displays in the jail, and it must, on no 
account, be allowed. The agonies which these 
miserable men endnre, and which they cannot 
describe, because ignorant of the words in 
which to convey their sensations, we can never 
know. But when crushed with the nameless 
terror that is before them, it is no wonder 
they seek anyrefuge from the thoughts that 
haunt them, and find in what are called ‘ the 
consolations of religion” a refuge, at least for 
a time, from their pursuers. 

But why the prisoner condemned to death 
should suffer also the dreary torture of a long 
anticipation of his fate we are unable to 
understand. The cant phrases by which the 
public is informed that the clergy (and 
all denominations agree in this) have done 
their duty, and prepared their spiritual patient 
for his fate, are the same in all cases. It would 
be strange indeed if minds macerated, as it 
were, by long watchings, and bodies enfeebled 
by the want of exercise and fresh air, did not 
yield to the efforts bestowed upon them, and 
come at last to have some faith in the promises 
of eternal happiness held out to them, on 
the sole condition that they will believe the 
doctrine preached to them. It is seldom, 
indeed, that the clergy do not profess their 
belief that the criminal has, under their 
ghostly manipulations, experienced a change 
of heart, and will be rewarded with eternal 
happiness after his shameful death, Even 
when this desirable frame of mind has not 
been attained, instances are on record where 
ministers of religion huve asked that the time 
of death should be postponed, because the re- 
pentance of the sinner was not completed, but 
there were symptoms that a change was at 
hand, and a certain cure might be reckoned on 
very shortly. Let it not be supposed, how- 
ever, that we would allow no interval of time 
between sentence and execution. There isa 
proper medium between extreme haste and 
excessive delay, and we, unfortunately, seem 
to have hit the extreme, which, while it tortures 
the prisoner the most, serves also to turn the 
scenes around the scaffold into a hideous melo- 
drama, where the ludicrous mixes with the 
solemn, and laughter alternates with prayer. 
In the accounts we have of the last events in 
the life of Samuel Covert, we are not spared one 
item of the usual description, and the artist 
has added some strokes of his own, which lend 
a charm of novelty to the usual dreadful 
scene. ‘hus we learn that the chair in which 
the prisoner sat on the scaffold was ‘‘split- 
bottomed,” and that ‘‘he useditas a rocking- 
chair, while he nodded to his acquaintances‘in 
the crowd,” and much more to the same effect, 
of which our readers will no doubt be gladly 
saved the perusal. If death could be made 
more bitter, surely it must be so by the wild- 
beast like exhibition of a prisoner to gratify 
the morbid curiosity of those who like to look 
at a man about to die. Carry the system a 
little further, and you will have Barnums offer- 
ing a premium fo prison authorities for the 
privilege of exhibiting criminals or the day 
before they are hanged; and if a parson could 
beshown in the same room, following up his pro- 
cess of conversion, the great moral drama, where 
amusement is united with instruction, would 
be outdone. Seriously, however, we protest 
against this abuse of the death punishment. 
Its chief design is to warn others against the 
fate of the victim of his own excesses, and the 
scaffold loses its impressiveness in proportion 
as it is turned into a machine to advertise the 
incoherent gibberings of a poor wretch on the 
point of death, or the maudlin sentimentalism 
of those whose sole duty is to see him decently 
hanged. 

We may add tbat what completes the farcical 
character of the report we bave pommented 
on, is the fact that, with all its dreary windiness, 
it was dispatched as a ‘special telegram” to 
one of our enterprising leading dailies. 








The New Orleans Massacre. 


Tue late revelations concerning the so-called 
riot’ in New Orleans on the 30th of July, fully 
justify all that has been said in condemnation 
of that most fiendish butchery. It wes the 
premeditated act of a rebel organization, with 
the infamous Mayor of New Orleans at its 
head. We have now the characterization of 
the affair by General Sheridan, against whom 
no charge of partisanship or favoritism can 
lie. We give below two of his letters relating 





to it, and an extract from his report of August 
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6th, and leave our readers to pronounce their 
verdict on the evidence: 


modeling the present Constitution of the 

feaders were political agitators and revolutionary men, 

and the action of the Convention was liable to produce 
of the public peace. I had made b 9 my mind 

to arest the head men, if the p the Con- 

vention were calculated to disturb the tfanqaillity of the 

Depa'tment but I had no canse for action uniil they 

committed the overt act. Jn the 

called me to Texas, bo the Mayor 

absence, suppressed Comven 

Sorce, and in so attacked 

tion and a two hundred 

arms, clubs and in @ manner so 

atrocious as to compel me to say that it was murder. 

forty whites and biacks were thus and about one 


the city for a few days, until the affair te investt- 
gated. I believe the sentiment of the commu: 
nity is great at this u , and 


cruelty, 
that the police could have made any eves Gey saw fit 
sacrificing lives. P. H. SaeRman, 


New OpRixans, Aug. 2, 1888. 
U. 8. Grawr, General, Washington, D. C.: 

The more information I obtain of the affair of the 30th 
in this city, the more revolting it t was 
riot. police, Bm 


It was en absolute massacre by the 
was not excelled in murderous az by that 
Pillow. It wasa murder which the Mayor and police of 
the city perpetrated without the shadow of a necessity, 

' ermore, I believe it was premeditated, and 
indication points to this. I 1ecommend the removal of 
this bad man. I believe it would be hailed with the 


: 


sincerest fication by two-thirds of the tion of 
the city. There has been a feeling of pred oe oan the 
part ot le here on account of this man, which is now 


so much increased that the aurety of life and pi 
a not rest with the civil authority but with the 


A P. H. Saemmay, 
Major-General Commanding. 


(Eztract.} 
“If the matter is permitted to pass over without a tho- 
rough and dete: mined prosecution of those engaged in 
ft, we may look for frequent scenes of the same kind, not 


only here but in other places. 
** No steps have as yet been taken by the civil authori- 
tes to arrest citizens who were ed in this massacre 


or policemen who perpetrated such cruelties. The mem- 
bers of the Convention have been indicted by the d 
jury, and many of them arrested and held to bail. As 
to whether the civil authorities can mete out ample - 
tice to the guilty parties on both sides, I must say it is 
my opinion unequivocally they cannot. Judge Abell, 
whose course I have closely watched ior many a year, 
I now consider one of the most dangerous men that we 
have here to the peace and quiet of the city,” 


The part of the first letter printed in italics 
Pee suppressed in Washington by the Presi- 








A curtovs book has just been published at Paris, 
im which, under the title ‘‘ Manifeste du Magnét- 
isme du Globe et de l’'Humanité,” the author, 
Capt. Bruck, endeavors to prove that the destiny 
of the human race is influenced by the earth’s 
magnetism. In like manner as the zodiacal light, 
shooting stars and other natural phonomena are 
referable to an effect of magnetism, so are great 
events in the history of nations and of individuals. 
For, example, the 9th of November is the day of 
least magnetic circulation, and of least physical 
and moral energy, while the 22d of June is the day 
of most circulation and most energy. The 18th 
Brumaire (November 9) was a memorable day in 
the life of the First Consul—the 22d of June saw 
the finish of the Empire. Then, again, it is to 
magnetism that several great moral movements 
are due—Teutonism in Prussia, Anglicanism in 
England, Galicanism in France and Catholicism in 
the Papal States. Moral philosophers will, per- 
haps, be amused at this mode of treating their 
special subject—whether science will be benefited 
thereby ia another question. Capt. Bruck states 
that he is prepared for clamor and to be treated as 
a dreamer. 





In thelast number ofthe French Comptes Rendus, 
M. d’Archiac is stated to have laid before the 
Academy of Sciences a round pebble, coated with 
a grecnish macacevus schist, and possessing a 
fine grain, which was discovered by M. Garrigon, 
in the lower grotto at Massat-Arriége, in the midst 
of a vast quantity of human remains and flint im- 
plements, of the age of tho fossil reindeer. On the 
smooth surface of this fragment, wLich is eighteen 
en ore long and ten broad, is the profile of a 
be the act of walking, extremely well executed. 
The authenticity of this curious stone is atated to 
be unquestionable. 





Tre fact that our national debt was reduced 
more than one hundred and tioenly-four millions 
of dollars during the year which: closed on the 1st 
of July is believed to be without a parallel in the 
annals of nations just emerged from a tremendous, 
desolating war. ‘Chere is nothing like it in history. 
If we could go on at this rate, we should pay off 
the last dime of our debt within the next twenty 
years. 


We do not see how the President will get on 
with his new friends and supporters, especially as 
regards the question of negro suffrage. It is not 
many months ago that he declared himself in favor 
of it in a qualified form. In his letter to Gov. 
Sharkey, dated Aug. 15th, only a year ago, he 
said : ‘If you could extend the elective franchise 
to all persons of color who could read the Consti- 
tution of the United States in English and write 
their names, and to all persons of color who own 
real estate valued at not less than $250, and pay 
taxes thereon, you would completely disarm the 
alversary, and set an example for other States to 
follow.” But his present associates will hear of 
nothing of the sort. The Richmond Eyaminer— 
late Davis, now Johnson—says of precisely this 
proposition : “‘ We shall allow under no pretense 
the entering of a wedge that may rive us from root 
to topmost branch.” The question is, will the 
rebels give in or the President? The party should 
be unsnimous, 


Tue report of the British Commission on the 
so-called insurrection in Jamaica has been pub- 
lished. It sppears from the report that there 





Were four hundred and thirty-nine parsons killed 
and one thousand houses burned under the 

interpretation of 
martial law, How many were flogged it is hard 
to tell, but there were a large number—certainly 
not less than six hundred. Of these, some were 
women, and the fact is established that wire was 
twisted into the “cats” used. The evidence, 
though it justified the sentences in some cases, 
did not (says the report), in others, and in some 


unnecessarily frequent, the floggings reck- 
at Bath positively barbarous, and the 
of one thousand houses wanton and 
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[From a Correspondent.) 
WEST POINT AND ITS PEOPLE. 


Wast Porn, all the world knows, or ought to 
know, is classic ground—clustered all over with historic 
associations, and, on the part of one or two generations, 
with associations more tender than classical. Old, 
solemn Fort Putnam may be the representative and 
visible emblem of the first; recollections of the Lovers’ 
Walk and a curling lock of hair—from a head now gray, 
perhaps—of the latter. 

We know, tbrough veritable Greek mythology, how 
Venus was married to Vulcan, and how she eloped, or 
something of that sort, with Mars, whereupon there was 
a rumpus and some scandal in Olympus and circumja- 
cent regions. Well, the old gods are dead, but Mars 
lives, albeit with beardless lips, in white pantaloons 
and gray co2t—altogether a detestable toggery. And eke 
doth Venus, in clouds of tarletan and renewed youth. 
Olympus has been rolled out--aplastado, as the Spanish 
would say—and is now called West Point; the nineteenth 
century Mars is born of Plutusand Politics; and Venus, 
no longer the daughter of the foam, springs from a 
parentage hardly more subsiantial. She lives on beef- 
steak, and is none the worse for it; would dance all 
night were it not that young Mars must go to bed at 
“taps,” andis not above accepting furtive attentions 
from civilians from that hour to the next morning’s 
parade. 

To keep up the classical similes, however, in the ab- 
sence of Lempriere, would cost too much of an effort to 
one who has happily forgotten the greater part of the 
rubbish taught to callow youth; so we leave Olympus 
and the gods, and come down to things both real and 
in lo 
In August the students at West Point indulge in the 
luxury of camp-life. They “go into camp,” not exactly 
after the fashion of rea) soldiers, in broken, damp and 
swampy grounds, but on a green and level lawn, where 
| g raised floor of planks protects them from too close 
| contact with our great mother. The fun and failures 
| of foraging are to them unknown, and excepting for the 
| severities of routine, they would lead a life of elegant 
| leisure. Camp-life, with our future brave defenders, 
| is, in brief, little elee than a protracted picnic, with 
the drawback of drill. But August brings with it ex- 
traordinary delights as well as specia) duties. Among 
these are “ hops ’’—not the pungent products of creep- 
ing vines—and which, under the name of “ops,” fur- 
nish the base of Britain, but frequent, if not nightly, 
gatherings in the halls of the Academy, where, amid 
the flare of gas, and responsive to strains of music, the 
cadet does devoir to dame and daughter, and puts to 
practical test his proficiency in saltatory skill acquired 
under the care of the dancing-master of the post. We 
can conceive that it must be a great thing to “do the 
German,” with the thrilling consciousness of clasping 
aemall and smooth hand, and a lithe and undulating 
waist, instead of encountering the rough grasp and en- 
folding the rigid zone of a fellow cadet. 

The August of 1866 will be a red-letter month in the 
annals of West Point at least for a full decade. Its 
“hops,” in the language of the lisping Sophonisba, 
were “perfectly lovely;” and the culmination of the 
season, in the Academy ball of the 28th—a day sacred 
to the affair as is the Fourth of July to St. Jonathan— 
was the crest of the topmost wave of youthful enjoy- 
ment. The grave and gay, the sportive and severe, 
joined in its innocent relaxations with roal zest; and 
the absence of supper and champagne, with the inevit- 
able break-up at one in the morning, made rational 
people sigh that society at large is not subject to the 
wholesome, discipline of West Point. What superb 
dresses might be saved from ruin, how many heads 
from aching, and what subsequent listless days avoided, 
if only grown-up youth would profit by the lessons 
taught to the young cadet, and regulate their social 
recreations accordingly ! 

The influence of the Academy is altogether whole- 
some throughout the whole picturesque region 
known as “The Point.” Early hours, moderate 
recreation, and a style of living, generous without 
being profuse, make “The Point” a favorite re- 
sort of the Sensibles—why not Sensibles if there 
be Miserables? — and bring thither a style and tone 
which we look for in vain in any other of the re- 
sorts called “‘ Fashionable.” We are not prepared to 
way how far the cood taste of the superintendent of the 
Point, outside of the Academy grounds, has contributed 
to this happy condition of things, but certain it is that 
the grand hotel which bears the respected name of 
Cozzens—descending like a princely title—has estab- 
lished a fame and a standard unequaled by that of any 
similar establishment in America. Oh, it may be said 
with truth, its walls never shelter the “fast man” or 
his mate. The gambler and the horse-racer (twin- 
brothers) find neither associates or victims among the 
visitors at the Point. The devil, it is said, hates holy 
water. Not more, however, than the depraved and vul- 





gar contact with the virtuous and the refined. Hence 
has grown up among the mountains and highlands of 
the Hudson a society resort ot once select and socia- 
ble, and here, we repeat, among all the resorts known 
to fashion and leisure, is the spot, par excellence, where 
intellect, position and wealth find harmonious contact, 


“ TOWN GOSSIP. 
A rew days ago a no less disti per- 
_sonage than a Sit canes our city, wis received 


erally, and her own character individually. We could 
afford to show hor attentions, for none wou!d question 


with such marks of respect as were due to her sex gén | 
| the 


o 
the dedication ot the monument to be erected in Chicag 
to the memoiy of her first consort. 

—— An interesting suit is pending in Richmond, Va., 
growing out of the alleved purchase, b foe the wer, of 
enty-three hundred hogsheads of tobacco for the 
esers. Rothschild, About two thousand hogsheads of 
were burn d on the fall of Richmond, and 
the rest wag store4. Colone! Loomis claims ‘ho tobsceo 
as abandoned ty, but an mjunct‘on bes been le- 





their motive, and then, too, she was a very modest, 
well-behaved aild éiceller't lady, so that, without injus- 
tice to our gallantry, wé bot avoid extending to 
her our courtesies, During the past weelt we bave had a 
visit from the President, an event that docs ndt oiten 
oécur, and of which our were determined to make 


of or but the reception Of the Chief Magis- 
trate. He gaw—he conquered; «. 4 he ab- 
sorbed attention—he busi he 





wete any evidence of out pteference for a republican 
over a of goterninent, tien that pre- 
ference was most Trtie, it was 


The fall trade is opening quite actively, as any one pass- 
ing along our business streets and encountering the 
numerous boxes and bales that obstruct the walks can 
testify. It would be an interesting task to follow some 
of these packages to their final destination, to see their 
contents temptingly displayed in the windows of the 
retail dealer, hundreds or thousands of miles distant, 
to watch the play of emotion on the countenances of 
the eager purchasers of the latest styles, and their 
satisfaction in being assured that they had obtained 
the modes of the metropolis (for there is no hamlet, 
however remote that does not pride itself on being in 
the fashion); to go still farther, even to the homes and 
privecy of the final possessors of these coveted articles, 
and learn how much comfort they afforded, how much 
pride and envy they how to some they came 
as a boon ri prized, and to others were the sources 
of unhappy and embittered feeling. But the business 
of our merchants is to sell and not to moralize 
over them when no lonzer in their hands; and the 
typ sdapthraie ieee sainadoes 


Though the chol-ra still lingers in our city, its victims 
are so few, and its power so restricted, that but for the 
ofacial reports we would not be aware of its presence. 
Science has vindicated its right to be the arbiter of 

id« mic diveases, and its ability to check and restrain 

m within such bounds as it may set. In fact, nearly 
all disease and suff are the alty for our disregard 
and violation of the simplest laws of our being; and 
did we pro understand and obey those laws, we 
might bid defiance to sick:ess. 

he New Jersey railroads have been proverbial for 
their successful assay in the how-not-to-do-it policy, 
where the convenience and comiort of passengers were 
concerned, and likewise for a proclivity to make mince- 
meat of any unfortunates who are compelled to use 
them. It is said that the friends of the President in 
Philadelphia, fully aware of these facts, secured a policy 
of insurance for him before they allowed him to commit 
himeelf to the tender i these lists, For- 
tuuately he made the journey in safety. There is one 
marked exception to this general rule of the railway man- 
sgement of our gallant sister State, viz., the N. J. Cen- 
tral, a link in that ore chain of communication with 
the West, and with its associate line, the Lackawana, one 
of the best constructed and best managed roads in the 
country. Their ferry-boats are the fin: st in our harbor, 
their cars are neat, comfortable and even sumptuous, 
and all the appointments uf the road such as to render 
it a favorite with travelers. Verbum sat. 

The theatres are all about ready to begin active opera- 
tions for the fall and wint:r, The influx of merchants 
and strangers has greatly i d the audi at 
the places of amusement, and the light pieces, suited 
for hot weather, are felt to be out of place now, and are 
giving way to more substantial presrntations, 

The pieces that have been running at Wallack’s, the 
Winter Garden and Olympic for several weeks, were 
brought to an end with the close of the summer month. 
‘Lhe Hanlon Brothers also closed a quite succesatul en- 
gagement at Wood's lact week, which is to be refitted 
for the approaching season. The Broadway opened 
a ain last week, and received its full share of pat:on- 


Gordon “s sp'’endid Museum collection of 
the heads and horns, skins and bones of the monsters 
captured by him in the wild deserts of Southern Africa, 
are at Barnum’s Museum, where select and appreciative 
audiences have daily paid their visits to the wonderful 
collection of that most extraordinary hunter of all times. 
Did we not have before us the most ble fs 
of his powers as & in the spoils which con- 
stitute this exhibition, we might almost doubt the 

wer of any man to accomp! what this modern 
Rimrod has achieved. Nothing short of a visit to the 
Museum can give one any idea of either ite magnitude 
or interest. 














EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Do estic. Several burglars recently entered a 
scam te e Gaines House, at a owa, where 
four young ladies were ng, ered chiloro- 
form to , and were on point of robbing them, 
when one of them began to return to consciousness, 
One of the burglars drew a pistol and held it to her 
head, but by this time one of the other young ladies 
had awakened from her stupor and made an outcry. 
At this the villains fled, taking nothing valuable with 
them. 


flroad bridge is about to be constructed 
across the Ohio River at Louisville, Ky., at a cost of 
about $1,500,000, which will be a great advantage to the 
inhabitants of that region. It is computed that in the 
single item of treight between Louisville and New York 
the a A, fully thirty-three per cent. 
The bridge without a draw, and so elevated that 
boats of any class can easily pass under it when the 
river is at its highest stage. 
— The widow of Hon. Stephen A. Douglas, for- 
merly a Miss Cutts, and now remarried to Major Wil- 








and summer its highest and most refined enjoyments, 


liama, ap officer of the Federal Army, will be present at 





sued at the suit of the Rotimchilds restraining him 
from removing it. 


—— Two guerrillas were arrested t9 fou'hern Ken- 
tucky « few days ago while plying their vocation by 
a house where an old and infirm couple resized 
sioné, A party of young men, who were out bunting, 
heard a scream issuing from the house, and, enter!nz, 
secured the ruffiuns, after a despera‘e figut, during 
eee oe? Guereilis wee shot four Umes aud sersously 


—— Major Gee, whose long trial before s 
tary commission in Raleich, N. C., recently ended in 
has returned to his home in Quincy, Fis., 
and has resume’ the practice of medicine—his pro- 
fession. His trial cost the Guvernm: pr EE oy 
of a million of dollars. He formerly the 
rebel prison at Salisbury, N. C. 


— The Government has refused the request of Gov- 
ernor Marshall, of Minnesota, that Fort SneJiing might 
be turned over to the State niga oe, - ; — 
for in t and disabled soldiers. e for’ 
mad pe Le A yh for the forts im that 
district, 


—— The Secretary of War has decided that the pay of 
the privates and non-commissioned officers of the regu- 


May 1, 1864, until further legislation by Congress, 


— The foundatione of the New York State Instita- 
tion for the Blind, at Batavia, are being pushed rapidly 
forward, and the corner-stone of the institution is to be 
laid, with appropriate ceremonies, on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, 

Ohio, has been ascer- 


—— population of Toledo, 
_ r 24,401. Tuast year’s 


tained a recent census to be 
census made it 19,509. 


—<« Only 150 of the once famous Toucaway tribe of 
Indians now remain, and they are in Houston, Tesas, 
subsisting on the charity of the Government. 


— A gentleman on his annual tour to the White 
Mountains, a year ago, discovered rocks containing gold 
near Lisbon, N. H. A company of Hartford and Dg- 
field merchants was formed, which rehai the 
property iu which the ore was found. The stock, worth 
a year ago $5 a share, now sells for $6,000. Some of 
the quartz yields $867 of gold per tun, and $159 of 
silver. 


< An immense brickyard, 800 feet long, and about 
400 wide, is about to be wTebliebed at Chicago, Illinois. 
[t will contain machines for the manufacture of 200,090 
brick aday. A catial 2,000 feet long, 200 wide an? 20 
deep, will connect the yard with the south branch of 
the river. The earth thrown up in making the excava- 
tion will be used in the manufacture of bricks, 


— A band of desperadoes attacked and routed a 
D camp meeting at Shiply’s Woods, near Baltimore, 
ina week. The negroes, it seems, were holding a camp- 
meeting under the auepices of white Methodist minis- 
ters, a white camp-meeting being in progress at the 
same time. During the day suajicious-looking young 
men were seen about the grounds, and at night the 
attack was made by firing among the negroes while 
they were at their devotions. The lacks res'sted and 
the fight became general, the darkness of course in- 
creasing the confusion. The fight finally ended by the 
negroes, at the advice of the white preachers, seeking 
safety in flight. The tents, buadl sand trunks belong- 
ing to them were then piled together and burned by 
the white assailants. One white man was killed, and 
several negroes severely wounded. 


— One day last week the steamer Lord El.:in, orf the 
trip from Cpdengbuns to Montreal, narrowly escaped 
from being wrecked in one of the fearful rapids of thé 
St. Lawrence. Justas she entered Cedar Rapida, the 
chain which turns the ru ‘der broke, leaving the steamer 
to plunge without control through the most dengerous 
parts of the Rapids. Twice she struck the rocks, hut, 
tortunately, instead of being dashed to pieces, the col- 
lision threw the boat into the current, and she passed 
through in safety. 


—- Government has appropriated seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars for deepening and maintaining a channel 
across the bar of the Southwest Paas of the Mississippi, 
and this important work will be commenced as s0on 46 
satisfactory proposals are received. It is designed to 
Larrow and drag the channel until a passase of a uni- 
form depth of eighteen feet and width of two bundred 
feet shall be opened from deep water in the river to deep 
water in the gulf. 


Poreigns—A Prussian drummer having damaged 
the skin of his drum, was ordered by his commending 
officer, on arrival at a small place in Bohemia, to 

iriren (the newly-coined German wor.l for forcibly 
demauding anything require by the army) sufficient 
parchm: nt to repair the broken instrument. After some 
difficulty the soldier learnt the residence of an old 
Jewish scribe, who undertook the drawing up of con- 
tracts, etc., in the city. On procveding thither, the 
soldier found the old man in the very act of writ ug om 
a piece of paachment words in the Hebrew chiructer. 
of sequive that piece of vellum,” said the drummer, 
and it was in:mediately giv n up to hin. He was ov 
the point of eo the beggarly apariment without 
turther delay, when bie inquisitiveness wis ronsed by 
secing the curiously-writien, half-finished sentence on 
the parchment, and he asked the old man what was the 
meaning of the phrase. The old Jew answered without 
amoment’s Lesitation, that the words signified * Rise 
up, O Eternal God, and disperse the foe!" and addod 

it was a prayer for the enecesy of the Austrian 
arms. “Never wind, that don’t met‘cr,”” said the 
drummer, after a moment’s consideration “we re 
quiriren the ptgyer for the arms of Prussia.” 


—— The art of photography has been brought to very 
t perfection.’ Recently at an exhibition of the Lon- 
fon P otographic Society, some cabinet p.ctures were 
shown, giving views of the v.rious stages of a recent 
eruption of Mount Aitna. They were tak-n to near the 
crater that it is said the camera bad to be mor: than 
once hastily removed, to escape the flow of burning 
lava. There were also exhibited some ph tograph.c 
views of the volcanic islands which have recently arisen 
in the Grecian Archipelago. 


—— As proof of the powers of endurance exhibited 
by the Prussian soldiers, it is stated that the army 
under the command of General Herwarth, consisting cf 
about sixty thousand men, performed the distance 
between Dresden and Vienna, which, as the crow flics, 
is four hundred miles, in tw: nty-two days. Had they 
not been obliged to make a circuitous route, and, be- 


sides, been delayed by two battles and numerous engage- 
ments on the way, they might have arrived even ins 
shorter space of 


—_—aA enterta'ping book, by Elihu Burret, has 
been pub edin Londom: [f ie called “‘ My Walk to 
Land’s End.” He footed his way from John O'Groat’s 
to Land’s End with a knapeack and staff. In Devon- 
shire he visited the celebrated plice of Lady Rolle, who 
has in her splendid park no less than three thousund 
varieties of trves and ehrubs. Among them are two 
haudred different varieties of the pine, three hundred 
kinds of willow, and nearly two bl of the oak, 
There is an artificial lake deep enough to float the Great 
Eastern, whose surface is covered by aquatic birds of 
every orm and plumage. There is a wonderful Swixs 
cottage in the grounds, which is made of the trunks, 
branches and leaf sterms of hundreds of various trees. 
The floor is a rare piece of mosaic. It looks like ivory; 
yet it is really paved with the knee-bones of sheep, with 
the half-joints uppermost! They are fitted toge.) 0 
com y that tour hundred of them only make a square 
foot. The floor is so broad that it required seventy-six 
thousand sheep-shanks to pave it with these fluted 





joints of “ ovine ivory.” 
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DEAN RICHMOND. 


Frew men have occupied a more prominent 
place in the political and financial circles of the Empire 
State for several years past than the late Dean Rich- 
mond, and his death will be felt as public loss. 

Commencing life with no extraneous advantages, by 
force of character and untiring industry he worked his 
way up to both influence and fortune. A native of 
Vermont, he came at an early age to Syracuse, N. Y., 
and while still a youth engaged in the manufacture of 
salt with marked success. While thus engaged he also 
embarked in other enterprises, by which he increased 
his means and enlarged his business, 

About a quarter of a century ago he removed to 
Buffalo, where he soon became a leading operator in the 
produce of the West. His high character for intelligence, 
forecast and sagacity, and his unswerving fidelity to his 
engagements of every description, secured him consign- 
ments from the most substantial dealers in all the great 
lake towns. He took an =ctive part in pushing forward 
the several railway enterprises that tended to the pros- 
perity of Buffalo, and when the companies which owned 
the road, comprising the line between Albany and the 
lakes, were consolidated, he was unanimously chosen 
Vice-President of the new corporation. On the retire- 
ment of Mr. Corning, he was placed at the head of the 
New York Central, a place which he continued to fill 
until he died. 

Mr. Richmond’s political career has been no less 
marked and characteristic than his business experience. 
Possessing ali the elements of a leader, his ambition 
prompted him to control parties rather than to seek 
their gifts; and while declining offices himself, it was 
his pride to place in power the man of his choice. His 
influence thus became personal, depending upon the 
adroit management of individuals in all parte of the 
State, whom he readily made the instruments of achiev- 
ing hisaims, He was a Democrat all his life, and no 
politician had a higher reputation as a manager. In 
1850 he was appointed Chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee, which position he held till his death. He took 
an active part in the recent Philadelphia Convention, 
and in him the party will lose an ardent, able and de- 
voted leader. After an illness of about a week, he died 
in this city, on the morning of the 28th of August, in 
the sixty-third year of his age. 

In personal appearance, Mr. Richmond was stout and 
burly, with a form of great power, which rendered him 
decidedly noticeable. 








THE DOUCLAS MONUMENT. 


On this page is shown a picture of the monu- 
ment to commemorate the public and political services 
of the late Stephen A. Douglas, the corner-stone of 
which was laid with imposing ceremonies by President 
Johnson, on the 6th instant. We also present a view of 
the grave of the great statesman and the enclesure by 
which it is surrounded. While the fame of Douglas 
needs no such token to perpetuate it, there is still a 
marked propriety in giving public expression to the 
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LATE DEAN BICHMOND. 


of Douglas’s ’ grave ‘will be erected a pillar about 
thirty feet high. These will be joined by four arches 
which will be draped and decorated with flowers 
Around the bases of the pillars flags will be arranged 
In front of the grave will be placed Volk’s marble bust 
of Douglas, together with a model of the monument, 








REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 


| Tue Rev. John Pierpont was born April 6, 
| 1785, in Litchfield, Connecticut. His education was 
| completed in 1804 at Yale College, and in 1805 he became 
| & tutor in the family of Colonel William Allston, of North 
| Carolina. In 1809 he returned to Connecticut, where 
; he studied law, and settled at Newburyport, Mass. He 
| did not succeed as a lawyer, and his mercantile enter- 
' prises in Baltimore aud Boston were also unf > 
| In 1836 he published “Airs of Palestine,’ one of his 
| first poems, and subsequently studied in the Harvard 
| Theological School. In 1#19 he was ordained minister 
' of the Hollis Street Unitarian Church in Boston. In 
, 1835-6 he visited Europe, and published in 1840 an edi- 
| tion of his poems. His persistence in speaking in favor 
of the temperance reform caused trouble with his con- 
gregation, which resulted in a seven years’ controversy, 
when he resigned. In 1855 he accepted the charge ot 
the Unitarian Church in Troy, New York, where he re- 
mained four years, and then took charge of the First 
Congregational Church in Medford, Mass., where he 
continued to reside till the beginning of the war. Of 
late Mr, Pierpont—probably unfitted by age for the ac- 
tive duties of a clergyman—was obliged to accept a 
clerkship in the Treasury Department, and holding that 
position, died. 
' Mr. Pierpont was distinguished for the zeal with which 
he entered into various schemes of reform, and for his 
active labors in behalf of temperance, the amelioration 
of prison discipline, etc. He possessed poetical genius 
of no mean order, and it as a poet he will chiefly be 
remembered. Many of his poems—inspired by special 
occasions—are particularly excellent; and his religious 
poetry has rarely been surpassed in strength and sim- 
plicity. 








RECEPTION OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Tue welcome extended to President Johnson 
when he visited our city, on nis way to Chicago, was 
worthy the great metropolis of the nation and the high 
character of the guest. It is not often that our chief 
magistrate can release himself from the cares of state 
and mingle with the people, and when he does find occa- 
sion to go beforethe masses, it is highly becoming that 

, & proper recognition of his official character and ot the 
, confidence reposed in bim should be properly mani- 
j fested. 
| The enthusiasm with which the President and his 
| party were greeted by the citizens of New York evince 
| the fact that there is no disposition to disregard the 
| claims which the rulers of a free people must always 
| have to the respect and esteem of those by whom they 
have been placed in positions ot trust, We have space 





THE GRAVE OF THE HON. STETHEN A, DOUGLAS, AT CHICAGO, ILL. 


estimation in which he was held and in leaving some 
memorial of a man who did so much to shape the 
politics of his country. 

The monument will consist of a circular platform 
base fifty-two feet in diameter and two and one-half 
feet high. Upon this will be placed a simi'ar platform, 
but a little smaller, which will be surmounted by a 

twenty feet square and eleven feet high, with 
walls five feet in thickness. It will contain a chamber 
ten feet square. In this chamber will be placed the 
sarcophagus, containing the remains of the great states- 
man. The sarcophagus will be visible through a bronze 
door six and a half-feet high and three feet wide. The 
sepulchre will be ornamented with projecting pedes- 





MR, E. G. SELDEN, OF IBE CHESTER B, B. CLUB, 
NORWICH, CONN. 








tals from the corners. Surrounding 
the sepulchre will be a pedestal 
twenty-one feet in height, having a 
base fifteen feet square. On this 
will be erected a column forty-three 
feet in length, six feet square at 
the base, and three and a half-feet 
square at the top. The columu will 
be terminated by « cap six feet high, 
which forms the base for the colossal 
statue of Douglas. Surrounding the 
sepulchre will be placed four seated 
symbolical figures, life-size, sculp- 
tured in light marble. One of these 
figures will represent Dlinois hola- 
ing mm her hand a medallion like- 
ness of Douglas. By her side wil! 
be a sheaf of wheat and the State 
arms. The remaining figures wil! 
represent. America with a shield, 
History reclining on a table, ani 
Fame with the symbolic wreath and 
trumpet. Over the entrance to the 

















THE INCLOSURE ABOUT THE GKAVE OF THE HON. STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. 


sepulchre will stand an eagle, and 
on the base of the pedestal above 
are four bae-reliefs, representing 
the history and progress of the West. 
These represent Indians and hunt- 
ing scenes, pioneers building log 
cabins, plowing and felling trees; 
commerce is represented by a ship 
and packages of goods, and the 
sciences are represented by a loco- 
motive, a railroad and a telegraph. 
Still another device represents edu- 
cation, a group of children, the 
State Capitol building, a church in 
the distance, etc. The statue will 
represent the great patriot and 
statesman as sianding by the Con- 
stitution on one side, and by the 
Union on the other, which is indi- 
cated by the Roman fasces. 

The first section of the monument 
is about half completed, and the tomb 
nearly finished. At each corner 





THE DOUGLAS MONUMENT, AS ADOPTFD BY THE DOUGLAS MONUMENT ASSOCIATION, —DE£SIGNED 
BY LEONARD W. VOLK, ESQ., OF CHICAGO, 


only to note a few of the prominent features of the 
grand demonstration of popular entbusiasm that was 
made on the occasion: 

At an early hour the shipping in the harbor was 
gayly decked with national and private colors, the ferry- 
boats were dressed as on a gala-day, flags were displayed 
from all the public buildings and many private resi- 
dences, while the streets were thronged with anxious, 
enthusiastic crowds, ready to welcome the head 
of the pation. The train conveying the Presideatia 
party arrived at Jersey City soon after noon, the depot 
and every available space being filled with eager spec- 
tators, The members of the Citizens’ Committee, led 
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by Mr. A. T. Stewart, received 
the Presidential party as 
they alighted from the car, 
and at once proceeded on 
board the ferry-boat, when 


were 
Stewart in a few words of wel- 
come, to which the Presi- 
dent briefly replied. The 
boat then crossed the river 
to the Battery, amid loud 
salutes from the vessels and 
forts in the harbor. Upon 
landing, the President was 
greeted by Mayor Hoffman, 
and accompanied by him to-a 
carriage that stood in waiting. 

Secretary Seward and Mr. 
Stewart occupied this car- 
riage with the President 
and Mayor. The next one 
contained Secretary Welles 
and Postmaster-General Ran- 
dall, followed by another 
with Genefal Grant and 
Admiral Farragut. ‘These led 
the procession, which took 
up»ite line of march to the 
City Hall, the crowd cheer- 
ing, waving handkerchiefs 
and expressing their gratifi- 
cation in the most enthu- 
siastic .aanner, especially 
when the heroes of the 
army and navy were recog- 
nized. Upon arriving at the 
City Hall, the Mayor con- 
ducted the President to the 
Governor’s Room, and there 
welcomed him to the hos- 
pitalities of the city in a 


pertinent address, which was properly acknowledged. | his many physica) qualifications, he is especially worthy | THE CHOLERA AND FEVER NESTS 
gratulations and intro- | of commendation in his social character as a young 


A few minutes was spent in con | man of high moral worth and an educated, Christian | 


ductions, and the line of march was resumed up Broad- | gen tle , 
way. Upon leaving the Park, amid the cheers of the - 
multitude, the President received the salute of the | 
military, who were out in large numbers and made a | alike by their fine play and moral worth. Ou: next | into narrow streets, and reeking alleys, and close, ill- 


fine display, adding greatly 
to the pageantry of the day, 
Upon reaching Delmonico’s, 
which was the end of the 
routs, the President, with 
Generals Grant and Meade 
and Admiral Farragut and 
the Secretaries, appeared on 
the balcony and reviewed 
the various regiments that 
paraded on the occasion. 
The party then retired to 
the parlors assigned to 
them, and the crowd slowly 
dispersed, In the evening 
the President and party 
were entertained at a grand 
banquet, which was suc- 
ceeded by a serenade. In 
the course of the evening the 
President and Mr. Seward 
made speeches consider- 
ably at length; but General 
Grant, though clamorously 
called for, could not be in. 
duced to break over his ac- 
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The next morning the 
party started at an early hour 
for Albany, taking a steamer 
chartered for the occasion 
and left the city amid de- 
monstrations similar to those 
by which they were greeted 
on the preceding day. 

Owing to admirable police 
arrangements there was but 
little confusion, and among 
the many gala-days enjoyed 
by our city, the reception of 
President Johnson will oc- 
cupy & conspicuous place. 


OUR BASE BALL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tue subject of our illustration of this week is 
Mr. E. G. Selden, of the Chester Club, of Norwich, Conn. 
The national game is comparatively but of recent intro- 


duction into Connecticut, 
and yet, within two years, the 
number of clubs have in- 
creased from about a dozen 
or 80 to over one hundred and 
forty, ot which there are nine 
located in Norwich, the Ches- 
ter Club being the principal 
organization in that beautiful 
city. This club was named 
in honor of Captain Frank 
Chester, one of the brave 
volunteers from Norwich, 
who is an ardent admirer ot 
the game. Though a young 
club in years, they have al- 
ready obtained a prominent 
position, and now rank on an 
equal footing with the Char- 
ter Oak Club, the champion 
club of Connecticut, with 
whom they have played 
twice, each party winning a 
yame. Every player in the 
Chester nine is worthy of no- 
tice, each filling his position 
with marked ability, but 
among them all Mr. Selden, 
the pitcher of the nine anu 
the President of the elub, 
ranks the highest. His styl 
of pitching is the medium- 
paced delivery, he imparting 
considerable of a bias to the 
ball, this style now being 
considered the most effective 
in vogue against all but the 
best of batamen. A feature 
of his fielding is his accurate 
throwing to bases. He is, 
moreover, a sure catch, a fine 
base runner and an excellent 
bateman; bat, in addition to 
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He has been the presiding officer of the 
| club ever since its organization, is held in high esteem 
by all who know him. Such men do honor to the game, 
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Club, Washington, D. C, 


portrait will be that or W. F, Williams, National B, B, 
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neglect to attend to their duties. 


Wary are the collectors of the customs the 
most praiseworthy men we have? Because they never 
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CHOLERA AND FEVER NESTS OF 


D_ NEWSPAPER. 
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One of the great evils of social life in a large 
city is the crowding of large masses of the population 


ventilated tenement-houses. 
veniences, and in constant contact with the degraded 
and untidy, there is a gradual giving way of the mnate 
sense of propriety and decency, until existence is nar- 
rowed down to the bare demands of inevitable ne- 
cessity. Aside from the moral aspects of this condition, 
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pesti 
lence, It isin such localities 
the cholera has been rioting 
during the present season: 
and in them it has found its 
victims; and though the 
prudent measures of the 
Board of Health have con- 
fined the plague to such 
bounds, they have not been 
able to prevent its entrance. 
And there is everything in 
such localities to invite 
disease : squalid poverty, a 
poisonous atmosphere, ren- 
dered almost deadly by the 
careless habits of the people, 
a degree of filtt too disgust- 
ing for description, an ir- 
regularity of habits that 
would make aimost any sound 
man sick, added to which, 
frequently, there is a destitu- 
tion of food and comforts, 
that in itself would prove a 
cause of disease. The only 
wonder is, that life under 
such circumstances is at all 
possible. 

On this page we give a 
view of some of the worst 
quarters of our city, appro- 
priately termed fever nests. 
There are many others equal- 
ly bad, and as yet neither 


legislation nor philanthropy has been able to remove 
or greatly mitigate their evils. Like loves like, and in 


seeking a level, there are certain classes of humanity 
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that inevitably sink down to such depths, We may 
elevate them for a time, but they soon fall back into 
their former affiliations. Such are the plague-spots of 


the body corporate, which 
we deplore, but cannot en. 
tirely hea!, 


A MISSIONARY’S 
STORY. 


MISSIONARIES, among 
much that is mere cant and 
twaddle, have often a good, 
useful, or amusing thing to 
tellus. It comes sometimes 
in the form of an incident, 
adventure or description of 
quaint ways and customs. 
A Mr. Buzacott, who was 
Missionary in Ranotonga, 
tells us the following story 
about the effect of his instruc- 
tions on the mind of the 
natives of that classical “field 
of labor.” 


“Under the belief that the 
alphabet and the primary 
syllables were, as already in- 
timated, a series of cabalis- 
tic sounds and signs peculiar 
to Christianity, many of the 
natives were wont to congre- 
gate together in the cool of 
the day and chant over the 
lessons they had learnt at 
school, just as they had 
been wont to chant their 
heathen songs. Some even 
imagined them to be forms 
of prayer, to be repeated in 
times of danger. An aged 
couple who resided near 
the mission-house, were 
greatly alarmed by the even- 
ing visit of a cat belong- 


ing to the native teacher. The cat’s peculiar mew 
drew their attention to the door of their dwelling, and, 
being pitch dark, they saw what they described as two 
balls of fire. The wife began to remonstrate with her 
husband for having anything to do with the new re- 
ligion; for, without her consent, and contrary to her 


wishes, he had attended the 
daily instructions. ‘See,’ 
said she, ‘what your con- 
duct has brought upon us? 
Here is this monster come 
from the teacher to visit us. 
Alas! we shall be destroy- 
ed!’ Poor puss, hearing the 
sound of muffled conversa- 
tion, became frightened, too, 
and began to send forth some 
of her most terrific cries 
‘Oh, Tiakil’ exclaimed the 
wite, ‘say the prayers you 
have learned.’ Both imme- 
diately dropped on their 
knees, and Tiaki began most 
earnestly to cry, ‘Ba, ba; 
be, be; bi, bi; bo, bo. 
The cat flew home in terror 
at such unwonted supplica- 
tions, leaving the aged couple 
very grateful for their deli- 
verance, and profoundly im- 
pressed with the efficacy of 
the new cabalistic sounus.”’ 


Rieut To a Crack.— 
An English gentiemau want- 
«Dg & ueasert-service of por- 
ceiain made after a partacu- 
lar pettera, seut over to China 
specimen dish, orderiny that 
it shouid be exactly copied 
for the whole service. It un- 
fortunately happened that in 
the dish so sent over, the 
Chinese manufacturer dis- 
covered @ crack; the conee- 
quence was that the entire 
service sent Over to tae party 
ordering it had a crack in 
each article, carefully copied 
from the original, 
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THE FISHERS. 


Two fishers were down by the white sea-shore, 
Mending their nets on a merry May morn; 
Sons of one mother were they, and more— 
Sons of one mother at one birth born. 
And as they toil’d, and their nets grew strong, 
One look'd # raight in the eyes of the other—. 
** Tot us live in love our whole life long, 
Yor this was the last sweet word of our mother.” 


A maiden came down to the white sea-shore, 
With laugh so merry, and atep so fleet, 
And pass’d by the rocks where the nets hung o’er, 
And together the fishers sprang up to their feet ; 
And their faces flush’d with a mutual hate, 
As she smiled on the one, but frown’d on the 
other ; 
And their breath came quick, and their teeth 
were set, 
And I ween they forgot the last words of their 
mother! 


The fishers put off from the white sea-shore, 

And were far away out ere the night grew dark; 
And the maiden look'd on their forms no more, 
\. But when morning brake men found their bark, 
Ard in it two corpses stiff and cold, 

Each all red with the blood of the other ; 
And tightly lock’d in a stern death-hold— 

Oh! ’tis sad to forget the last words of our 

mother! 








Ellice Browne’s Mission. 


Ex.uice Browne stood at her school-room win- 
dow. Far-off rose the purpled Highlands, 
and between them and the trees which hid the 
river white-sailed craft slipped by every few mo- 
ments, like great summer-born butterflies. The 
fields over which she glanced were dun and dreary. 
On some were stacks of corn-stalks arranged in 
orderly rows; some were dry and brown, with little 
patches of snow, which had yielded neither to the 
sun nor rain,. lying here and there; but there 
were some banded with fitful gleams of the after- 
noon’s sunshine and green with the promise of 
future harvests; while dotting the landscape 
were many farm-houses, from which the smoke 
curled in blue peacefulness. Looking nearer, her 
gaze fell upon what appeared to be a large lake, 
but which was, in reality, the meadows sub- 
merged for acres, for the tide was unusually high, 
and there had been several days’ rain. Nearer 
still were the clustcred houses of the town, and, 
at intervals, some proud mansion, which, perched 
upon an elevation, looked down upon its unpre- 
tending neighbors. Toward the west stretched 
the bay, rough and turbulent, as the white-edged 
waves rolled and broke upon its surface. 

Ellice was slight, with a pale face, of which the 
eyes—gray, soulful, clear—were the crowning 
giory. Her mouth, in repose, indicated strong 
potnts of character ; when she smiled, the expres- 
sion was womanly and sweet—a mouth, whose 
words, whose smiles, one might implicitly trust. 
As for the rest of her face, one would scarcely 
notice it, unless she pushed the shining brown 
hair off her temples, thus revealing its breadth. 
Shoe always wore her hair short, the ends coiled 
and curled at will around her neck, And yet, 
having looked at ber and found nothing either 
striking or brilliant, you would—ten chances to 
one—turn again and study that pale face, until, 
faseioated, you grow into the belief that it was 
beaatifa!. There was something about it, how- 
ever, that indicated constant self-struggle. Her 
great, questioning eyes, and lips that often broke 
iuto a quiver, made you think of a child, too young 
for speech, which had, while it slept, been separ- 
ated from iis mother, and, awaking, looks from 
face to face of the surrounding strangers, if haply 
it may find something which it can recognize and 
claim. Her dress was always of some neutral 
tint, mostly gray, relieved by a knot of gay ribbon, 
and by delicate ruffics at wrists and throat. 

She was that afternoon a shade paler than 
usual. Her duties had been more trying than 
ordinary. One of the teachers in the grammar 
department having left the service, it was found 
that her shoes fitted Ellice, and she had, conse- 
quently, slipped intothem. The children on this, 
her first day, had tasked her patience and her 
forbearance to their utmost limit. All through 
the day there had been whispering in unwatched 
corners ; several little snow-squalls had been im- 


provised by means of white paper torn to small | rise. 


bits and suddenly jerked from the hand; jack- 
knives were exhibited under her very eyes, and 
she had found it necessary to interrupt two or 
firce little urchins, busily engaged in polishing 
theso treasures upon their boot-heels, During 
sindy-hour, while absorbed in solving a compli- 
cated example for one of the elder boys, Sam 
Jones had veen seized with a building mania, and, 
assisted by all the rest, who quietly passed book 
after book, had constructed a Tower of Babel. 
Just as the summit was proudly attained, and Sam 
was preparing to rest on his laurels, Miss Browne 
looked up. Confusion followed; Sam started, 
knocked the tower with bis elbow, and down came 
books en masse ; little Johnny Holmes, in a spas- 
modic attempt to draw a handkerchief from the 
depths of his trowsers’ pocket, turned said recep- 
tacle inside out, and a top, three or four marbles, 
shot enough to have dispatched a covey of part- 
ridges, pencils ad libitum, and a chunk of ginger- 
bread joined the wreck of the tower; taking 
advantage of the noise, Tom Ely, always on the 
alert for mischief, knowing that the coat-pocket 
of one of the boys upon the second bench was 





been thinking. She did not like teaching children. 
Once, while a student, she had been elected by 
her classmates to take charge of their recitations 
in geometry and metaphysics during their 
feasofs absence, and she had delighted in it. Her 
intellect had felt its way toward others strong as 
her own. She liked an interchange of opinions— 
liked the attrition of mind with mind; but these 
children—rough and rude during play-time, in- 
attentive during recitations, caring little for study 
—should she ever like instructing them—ever be 
egnient? Was sbe doing right to come before her 
class, as she had done for a year, detesting her 
task, glad when the day was over? But what 
else could she du? She must do something, and 
she had found that a position in a seminary was 
no easy thing toobtain. Then, too, she could not 
leave her father. Burning thoughts hissed through 
herbrain 
Should she write—and starve? Give up teaching, 
ing for some needy advertiser ? 
She shook her head ; it would not better the case. 
And then, her father would miss her, and sweet, 
baby-faced, inefficient, Lene; and the crippled 
boy, Douglas, what would he do? Marry? She 
recalled, one after another, among her acqnaint- 
ances, walking, with entangled feet, in the meshes 
society had woven for them. They either had 
not seen its snares or had been willing dupes. 
Blind ignorance—tatal submission! Should she 
not speak, point out danger, plead for independ- 
ence, for truth? But were there no bright tints ? 
Assuredly, yes! And she brought to mind several 
instances which had resulted in as unclouded hap- 
piness as is possible upon earth. For ten’s sake, 
she remembered, the Lord would not have de- 
stroyed Sodom, . 

The quick blood heaved into her face, her lips 
burned, her asking eyes were strangely lighted. 
She turned from the window. 

“Foolish speculations! Foolish tilts with in- 
clination! Does not my duty lie here—here, 
where God hath placed me? Will not my obliga- 
tion cease if I fulfill the hour’s task faithfully? 
My duty——” 

She stopped as she uttered the word, and taking 
up a Legendre, busied herself with a proposition. 

Duty! She hated the word, as every quick, 
ardent soul must inevitably hate it; for perils 
may be borne, deeds accomplished, but men and 
women working merely from a sense of duty will 
never break the strongholds of iniquity, nor cause 
to spring from the reeking soil of impurity sweet 
blossoms that shall nod in the summcr’s sun and 
breeze. 

— — at her window, Dr. Elliot, driving 
through the street upon which the buildi 
noticed her, oe 

“What point of political economy, of philosophy, 
or theology,” he questioned, “is that girl trying 
to solve now? I must prescribe for her, or I 
shall have another of the family upon my hands, 
and Ellice can illy be spared. I'll just drive to 
the Widow Cameron’s and learn the effect of these 
powders, and then I’ll stop at the school.” 

Dr. Elliot was a young man, about twenty-five, 
of some wealth, who, with his mother, lived in a 
large, comfortable-looking house overlooking the 
town and bay. He had studied medicine at first 
merely for his own gratification, but feeling what 
an influence for good it might be in his hands, 
commenced practice, not for the purpose of be- 
coming rich and influential, but because he felt 
he was ameliorating evil and lightening that 
burden of disease, that, incurred through sin, all, 
in a greater or less degree, must share. He was 
deservedly popular, yet his popularity did not 
interfere with two other practitioners, who found 
abundant employment. He had attended Mr. 
Browne since the beginning of his misfortunes, 
the families had long been upon friendly terms, 
and Ellice, unconsciously to herself, was to him 
an interesting psychological study. 

True to his determination, the doctor soon ap- 
peared in the school-house, and waiked quietly to 
the class-room door. 

** Ellice |” 

She sprang to her feet, a frightened look upon 
her face. 

“ Is‘papa worse ?” she exclaimed, anxiously. 

“No; but you will be if you are not careful. 
What are you doing ?” taking, as he spoke, a seat 
upon the bench beside her, 

She handed him her Legendre, He coolly tossed 
it to the other side of the room. A little flash 
came into her eyes; she moved as though to 


“Stay here, Ellice,” he said, touching her arm 
gently. ‘What is the matter? You are not 
well ?” 

“Yes, I am well.” 

** Tired ?” 

“Yes,” she cried, the veins which laced her 
forehead swelling into blue ridges, “‘I am tired— 
tired in soul and body !” 

“Of what?” his voice softening. 

“Of what?” 

Her eager eyes searched his a moment, then 
drooped under the white, heavy lids. He might 
help her, she thought. 

“ Yes.” 

“Of myself—of everybody—everything !” 

** Ellice, look at me.” 

She obeyed. His calm, blue, Saxon eyes looked 
straight into hers; pure, clear eyes, the soul be- 
hind them must be clean, she thought. 

“ How long is it since you have been out to 
walk ?” 

“Three weeks; but papa has been unusually 
fitful—and——” 

* And to-day,” he continued, “‘ instead of going 


filled with peanuts, and that it was within easy | into the fresh air, you have been dreaming ; fight- 
reach of his foot, suddenly crushed its contents, | ing that old fight with duty ; trying to think your- 
to the dismay of its owner and Ellice, while the self free of those chains that will drop off them- 


girls tittered and the boys laughed aloud. 
necde bat a few words, in clear, decisive tones, 
from Ellice, to produce order, and, with 


It | selves when the right time comes—and then as a 


sedative to your overwrought nerves, puzzling 


slight | your brain with Legendre. Come! put on your 


interruptions, all progressed finely until the close | bonnet and shawl, and take a ride with me into 


of the school. 


the country. How long since you have seen Fort 


Aud Ellice, as she looked from the window, had | Schuyler, or breathed the salt sea air?” 





Ellice hesitated a moment. 
“There, don’t look so ruefal! It’s but little 
after three, and, if necessary, Lene, for once, can 


supper. 

There was 8 bit of authority in his voice, which 
awoke a nding amount of rebellion in 
Ellice’s heart, but allowing her common sense to 
take the reins, she quietly obeyed him. 

** Ellice 1” 

“ Well.” 

“Don't open that Legendre until I give you per- 
mission, will you ?” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Can you not trust me?” 

“* Yes, I promise you.” 

“Now,” said he, as he closed the door, “for 
the trial of my prescription. If your eyes don’t 
lose their weary look, and your face its care-lines, 
T shall call you an ingrate,” 

The ride was efficacious, and Ellice, upon her 
return, found Dongiass at the window watching for 
her, her father quiet, and Lene busy making the 
tea. The doctor declined all invitations to re- 


“TI shall punish you again, if you are so 
naughty!” he said, as he left her. Ellice laughed. 
She had found his pills 


silyer-coated. 

“*And how has my little lameter been to-day?” 
she asked, as she lifted Douglass into her lap 
before taking off her shawl. 

“ Better—oh, ever so much. An’ Lene’s so good 
—told me stories, and sung to me——” 

**Sung to you!” repeated Ellice, 

“Yes! beautiful songs. She says—let me 
whisper it, sis—she says the trees taught her. 
Isn't it fanny? But won't you tell me about your 
ride?” 

“Yes, I will, but papa wants his supper, and 
sis is hungry, too. But before Douglass is tucked 
away for all night, he shall hear about it,” She 
put him down gently. 

“*Mayn’t I sit in your lap when you eat your 
supper, after you've fed papa ?” he plead. 

“A ouddlng lameter, that wants cosseting. 
Fie, fie!”—but she kissed his thin face. 

** Will you, sis ?”’ 

‘Yes, indeed—but, such a big, such an im- 
mense baby! Who ever heard of such a thing?” 

** Sis does, most every night,” he laughed. 

Two years previous, Mr. Browne had been 
caught in a financial whirlpool, and the troublous 
sea of disaster had swept over him, to his utter 
ruin—ruin in the full sense of the term, for the 
shock was so great, that his intellect had suc- 
cumbed. Ellice, although little more than a child, 
was obliged to guard him, and support, in a 
measure, the family. American girls—some of 
them—know what such a school of training is ; 
know by sad experience how the cehild-life slips 
suddenly jnto womanhood’s care and earnestness. 
Their fashionable house was sold, and they had 
retired to this smaller and older dwelling, which 
had belonged to Mrs. Browne, and by some means 
had been secured to Ellice. At the time when 
large farms occupied the site of the town of Beech- 
-wood, this had been one of its noted farm-houses. 
Quaint in construction, quiet, it was fraught 
with old-time reminiscences, with the first recol- 
lections of her life, and Ellice loved it, She had, 
besides, a small income, but it was insuffidient for 
the many needs of all, and she had ied 
successfully for a vacant position in the 


Mr. Browne’s monomania took a singular turn, 
He imagined himself a glasa bottle. He would 
not stir from his room lest he should break, was 
terrified alike by fire and cold, not being able to 
get the philosophic principle quite straight in his 
mind, and the sound of a junkman’s bells threw 
him into convulsions. Lene’s heedless hands 
were a terror to him, and only by Ellice wou'd he 
be fed. It was a difficult task that had been set 
for her, but love strengthening her hands and 
staying her heart, enabled her to perform her 
duty nobly. 

Life—says Emerson—is a series of 
Death, in its various phases, is a part of lite’s ex- 
perience—and when Ellice found one day, upon 
her return from school, that her father’s eyes 
were fixed, his pulse still, his body cold, she was 
for a short time, more surprised than grieved. 
She could not believe that it was death, until the 
doctor’s grave face assured her that hope was 
unavailing. 

But her dead was buried. Not until the grave 
closed over him did she realize what her father 
had been to her, and how much she had loved 
him ; not for what he was at the time when he 
had slipped from her sight, upon some tide outgoing 
from time to eternity, but as she remembered 
him—kind, considerate, loving—through years 
gone, when the family had been unbroken and 
prosperity had smiled upon them. 

A year passed unmarked by any or re- 
markable event. Sometimes Ellice felt her bur- 
den heavier than she could bear—sometimes her 
work seemed a holy gift of God. Lene’s erratic 
temperament tried her continually at home. Day 
after day the child roamed the woods and fields ; 
no heat was too intense, no cold too piercing. In 
summer, the house was filled with plants and flow- 
ers which she loved to train and arrange; in winter, 
she frequently returned from these expeditions 
laden with pine boughs and cones ; these, after 
drying, she piled in the old kitchen fire-place, and 
curling upon the rug, watched the cleft tongues 
of flame as they lapped branch and tassel and cone, 
and inhaled the aroma of their burning with un- 
> bounded yet silent delight. She seemed to Ellice 
like some creature seeking her soul. It was of no 
use to talk to her, so Ellice finally concluded to 
let her “‘ gang her ain gait.” 

There was ‘muct: that was lovable about Lenc— 
and Ellice awaited the awakening which she felt 
assured would come, As for Douglass, Ellice felt 
—as he grew each day paler and weaker—her 
heart clinging to him more closely. His eyes 
were preternaturally bright, sometimes the glow 
of crimson roses colored his cheeks, but, pale or 
flushed, there was always that little cough, which 





made Ellice, when she heard it, stop and listen 
If he happened to be in another room, she made 
some excuse to go to him, and then taking him 
upon her lap, talked of the buds and blossoms of 
the coming spring, and felt great throbs of pain, 
when his eyes, secking hers, seemed to ask the 
question—whick his lips could not utter—‘* What 
if I should die just as the violets are born ?” 

The holidays came in apace, and about this 
time an incident occurred which gave the direc- 
tion, the aim to her future. The town boasted 
its musical society, and it had been agreed that a 
concert should be given at the Hall for the benefit 
of certain benevolent institutions located at the 
place. The managers were determined that this 
concert should be as artistic as possible. Several 
selections were to be made from the oratorio of 
the ‘‘ Messiah,” a number of old ballads anda 
Christmas carol were to be sung. No pains had 
been spared in regard to detail and rehearsals. 

It was the last but one rehearsal evening. 
Ellice was there. She possessed a superb con- 
tralto voice, and had prominent parts assigned 
her, All proceeded harmoniously, and the sweet 
sound of the singers’ voices reached the ear and 
heart of a poor creature, who sobbed and moaned, 
crouching in the snow of the roadside. 

A short time before, she had left her little 
sister, sick and begging for bread, in her comfort- 
less garret. She walked hurriedly into the town, 
scanning the faces of all she met. She had never 
begged, but the cold scorn of these passing faces 
made the words choke in her throat. Despairing 
and disheartened, she was just turning by a corner 
bakery, when a number of boys congregated there 
jeered at her and commenced to pelt her with 
snow-balls. She gathered her rag of a shawl 
more closely about her, turned upon them with a 
terrible oath, and then rushed—half crazed—up 
the nearest street, which chanced to be one of the 
darkest, and threw herself at length upon the 
snow, raving and cursing, and clutching at the 
whiteness around her. 

The harmony of those sweet voices reached her. 
She buried her face, a moment, in her hands, and 
tears of sorrow and remorse burned through the 
clinched fingers. She arose, finally, and walked 
slowly toward the Hall, reached the steps, and 
crawled, as if fascinated, to the door. 

“Maybe I can earn something in there. Aggie 
is starving—starving—starving !”’ she muttered to 
herself, as though to gain courage. Hesitating a 
moment longer, she pushed the door open quietly, 
and, unobserved, slunk into a corner. 
Some commotion was soon noticeable, 
** Where is Miss Sherman—she was to sing one 
or two ballads ?” inquired the head manager, Mr. 
Wood, 

“Til, I believe,” replied Annie Kirkeland, the 


leading soprano. 
Mr. Wood’s countenance fell. 
“ Always something! I would give twenty dol- 


lars rather than miss those ballads.” 

“Oh! if I could but earn it. I could buy wood, 
and Agnes should have some oranges and a doll 
for her Christmas—ah! but we’d have pleasant 
times. I'd get a tree from the woods, such as we 
used to have at home, and sis’s stockings should 
be filled with candies and toys,” said Mag Lee, 
her blue irids gathering lights that long ago had 

, long ago, since ever a wild dream 
had held her soul in its passionaic arms, staining 
it with sin, and leaving it scathed and tortured. 
“Oh, if I could!” and leaving her corner, she 
walked to the middle of the room. 

“ Mr. Wood! I can sing, will you let me try ?” 

They all turned, mute for a moment, with 
astonishment. Then an unspeakable horror, 
which could only be expresse1 by looks and 
pantomime, fell upon them. They soon, however, 
recovered the use of their tongues, and various 
objurgations greeted her. 

Mag—“ Cursing Mag,” the boys called her— 
threw them a glance of defiance. 

“IT spoke to you, Mr. Wood. Will you try me ?” 

“Yes, you may sing, Mag!” ’ 

Those who had never heard her at all, or heard 
her voice only in coarse voice and low song, stood 
spell-bouad. For a moment her voice quivered 
with emotion—it was a song he had taught her 
years before, “‘ The Sands of Dee”—but its liquid 
softness, its deep pathos thrilled them. She 
searcely gave them time to recover from their 
amazement, before she slid into a sparkling 
Scotch ballad, and those who listened knew that 
they had never heard ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye” 
sung before! Then she rendered with exquisite 
sweetness two or three airs from the ‘* Messiah.” 

Mr. Wood came down and stood near her. 

“Well?” she said, her voice trembling with 
anxiety. 

*T am afraid——” he began. 

“Mr, Wood,” Mag interrupted, “‘ you said you 
would give twenty dollars to have those billads 

. I will sing them for five. I have a few 
clothes left, at home,” she continued, looking 
down at her ragged shawl ; “I woald not disgrace 
you; I will sing behind a screen”—she grew 
eager and earnest—“‘no one need know me, and 
I want—I want”—her voice sank lower—‘‘I want 
to earn an honest dollar. My littie sister cried 
for bread when I left her. That is why I sang. 
Can’t you employ me ?” 

** An honest dollar ?” he repeated, with a sort of 
interrogation in his voice that galled her io the 
quick. It was part of her punishment ; though 
her heart bled, she would bear it for Aggic’s 
sake. 

The singers called Mr. Wood back. 

“We will not sing, if she does ?” they said. 

“She needs help,” replied he. 

“Mr, Wood,” exclaimed Eliice, “I will sing!” 

“But we will not,” retorted the others, with 
angry voice. 

Mr. Wood, frightened at such a prospect, re- 
tarned to the waiting girl. 

“T shall be compelled to say no—they are all 
opposed to your assistance !” 

She turned away without a word, but with a 





look of utter wretchedness, and half-blinded, 
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sought the door, crawled down-stairs out 
into the bitter cold. Beneath the glittering sky, 
no soul more dosolate, more desperate than hers, 
slipped down into the black gulfs of despair.” 

Ellice had caught her glance as she left, and 
grew sick at heart. Like a barbed arrow, that 
game look penetrated Mr. Wood’s soul, and he 
followed her. It was an easy thing to overtake 
her, for she was completely unnerved. 

In the bitterness of a crushed spirit she under- 
stood the hate and scorn that met her at the 
very first step of a new life. 

“Mag!” called Mr. Wood in a softened tone. 

She stopped and faced him. 

“ Here, will you take this,” offering five dollars. 
“T would have given it to you. there—but——” 

“But,” the girl retorted, stung and enraged, 
“you did not dare. Take it! no—a thousand 
times, no. I try to do right—and you are afraid 
to touch me; turn from evil—and you dare not 
lend a helping hand in the face of the world, 
Mr. Wood, you have a daughter. You love her. 
My father loved me once. Some time—may God 
forbid it—but some time she may be like me. 
You would rather follow her to the grave? IfI 
go home, and find Aggie dying for lack of bread, 
I shall wish——” 

“Don’t, Mag—don’t,” said he, fearful of a 
terrible curse. “I would help you if I could—but 
—I can’t stand here and talk any longer. Won't 
you take it?” and he held the note toward her. 

A bitter laugh was the only rejoinder. Crush- 
ing back the scorn and sorrow that choked her, 
and angered into her usual energy, Mag bounded 
past him into the darkness. 

She remembered Aggie. Well, she must beg. 
She neared a house where the lights were still 
twinkling, and with strong resolution passed up 
the snowy path and rang the bell. 

** Will you give me bread ?’’ she asked. 

The servant, by way of reply, slammed the door 
in her face. Mag grew livid with passion, and 
turned to go off the piazza. The servant soon 
opened the door again —fearful probably of some 
revenge, for her dull wits comprehended that 
this applicant was a person not to be trifled with 
—and threw a loaf of bread out. Not until she 
had returned did Mag seize it, hide it under her 
shawl, and then run as fast as possible toward 
her. home. 

When Mr. Wood returned, the hubbub had 
searcely subsided. Ellice had gone home. Gone 
home to ponder upon “the rarity of Christian 
charity’—gone to weary her brain in the effort to 
solve those problems which society—pure and 
saintly, with no sins to shield, no crimes to 
answer for—dare, not probe, lest, touching pitch, 
it should be defiled. Dares not probe, I say: 
sometimes it gathers a few wretched into 
Magdalen asylums, but the root of the wrong is 
not thereby eradicated, 

Mr, Wood succeeded at last in quelling the 
tumult, but much oil was poured upon the 
troubled waters before this desirable result was 
attained. It was a difficult task. His conscience 
was ill at ease. He might at least have bought 
something for Mag’s sister, or have gone home 
with her and ascertained what the trouble was. 
But some one might have seen him on the street 
with her—and his reputation was of a vast deal of 
consequence, A dying child, a soul bound with 
the sackcloth of repentance, were as nothing to 
that. Nevertbeless Mag’s bitter laugh haunted 
him. 

While no rose-flush incarnadined the gray of 
the next morning, Ellice was busy. The fire was 
kindled; its saucy rays dancing after startled 
shadows hidden among the quaint rafters, the 
singing kettle, puss stretched at length upon the 
warm bricks, and Ellice engaged in preparing 
breakfest, made a pleasant picture. Early though 
it was, a cold, pinched face had been pressed 
against the pane, wild eyes conned with devour- 
ing look this ruddy picture. A knock startled 
Ellice. 

“Come in!” she ventured to say. 

Puss, aware of a little trepidation in the voice 
of her mistress, left her snug corner, and, press- 
ing against her, watched as well the opening 
door, 

“It’s you, is it, Maggie? Don’t be afraid. 
Come in!” 

*‘No—no, don’t call me Maggie! My name is 
Mag—‘ Cursing Mag,’ you know,” and the huski- 
ness in her voice changed to rancorous sharpness 
as she uttered the abhorred name. “I thought 
I’d come to you. I studied them all, last night— 
and I hate’—her hands clinched—* hate them 
all. All but you,” she added in a softer tone. 

Ellice looked at her. The bright, eager ex- 
pression which the night previous had deepened 
her bine eyes into pansy tints was gone ; the sad 
appealing that closed under her long lashes was 
gone ; they were dull with tearless grief. That 
evening, as her voice—sweet as sea-murmurs, 
clear as filute-notes—wrapped all in its weird 
melody, Ellice had thought her beautiful. The 
beauty had gone out of it. Sharp and blue, 
defiant and reckless, it told its tale. Thinking 
this, she moved toward her and attempted to 
take her hand. Mag drew back— 

* Ain't you afraid ?” 

Ellice did not notice. 

“*What is it, Maggie ?—what troubles you? Sit 
down here by the fire, and tell me about it. 
Maybe I can help you.” 

She noticed a twitching of the girl’s lips as she 
called her ‘‘ Maggie.” There was something pure 
left in her heart—some chord that vibrated to the 
sound of that name; and she meant to touch it, 
meant to let the light fall upon that one white, 
clean spot. 

The girl moved toward the fire—covering her 
face with ber poor rag of a shawl. 

“ Aggie—Aggie is dead. My poor little sister— 
my wee darling—my pretty, pure Aggie!” she 
wailed, rocking to and fro. ‘‘ And whose fault was 
it?” she continued, her voice growing harder with 
every word. “‘ Six months ago, I went to Mrs, Wood 
and asked for work ; 1 wouid have done anything- 


She spurned me as though I had been a leper. 
I tried others—and met nothing but rebuffs. My 
father had given me a fancy education; I had 
never been taught to work ; but I knew that they 
had a new superintendent at the factory, and J 
asked him totake me on. The girls sneered, and he 
turned me off. You saw and heard last night. 
Then I begged—begged”—and the word came 
hissing hot with shame and passion from her 
lips—“‘ and it was thrown to me, as though I had 
been a dog. God save me! but Aggie was dying 
all the time.” 

Ellice sat down beside her, and took the girl’s 
cold hands between her own— 

Pe you saw her, and spoke to her before she 

“No. I rushed home with—with—my bread. 
There was no light in the room but the moon’s ; 
and she was so still that I thought her asleep. It 
was so cold that I thought I wouldn’t wake her 
until I had moistened some bread. Before I 
touched the spoon to her lips, I bent down to kiss 
her, and then I think I must have fainted and 
fallen to the floor. I took her in my arms and 
walked the room till morning. I would have 
cursed, but I couldn’t, for Aggie’s cold face was 
pressed to my bosom, and the words froze on my 
lips. No word—no kiss. Frozen and starved. 
May God requite them. I wish I could curse them 
as I have been cursed.” 

Ellice laid a cool hand on the girl’s burning 
temples. 

“Don’t, Maggie. ‘ Vengeance is mine, I will re- 
pay, saith the Lord,’” 

**My punishment is greater than I can bear. 
Poor little Aggie—to die all alone !” 

The voice was strident, but her eyelids quivered. 

Ellice left her, went to Douglass and found him 
sleeping sweetly, woke Lena, and collecting such 
little articles as she supposed necessary, bundled 
herself in a heavy cloak in order to accompany 
Maggie home. When she returned, she found 
Margaret calm, and insisted upon her drinking a 
cup of coffee and eating a piece of toast; then 
leaving Lena in charge, they started. What need 
to depict the utter poverty, and cold, and cheer- 
lessness that Ellice found? You have heard the 
story so often that you are sick of it, and yet 
repetition never makes the tragedy of want, and 
hunger, and wretchedness, one whit less tragic. 
Little Agnes Lee was buried. Ellice did in the 
matter as she would have wished others to do had 
Douglass died. After all was over, she said : 
“T need assistance, Margaret : Lena is so in- 
experienced, and Douglass requires constant 
watching—will you not make your home with 
me ?” 

And the wretched one, who would have died for 
Ellice, could not say nay, and followed her. Of 
course the denizens of Beechwood were aghast. 
Such an unheard-of thing! And Ellice found 
that some of her old friends looked coldly, some 
utterly ignored her existence, and some took it 
upon themselves to advise and warn her. A few, 
among whom were Dr. Elliot and his mother, ap- 
plauded her moral covrage, and Ellice, as the 
weeks and months slipped by, lost the question- 
ing, unsatisfied look which her eyes had held so 
long ; the mists, once so dense around her, were 
clearing, and she began to see a plain path before 
her. 

And Margaret? Did she step suddenly from 
the region of the Shadow of Death into marvelous 
light and brightness? I trow not. But day by 
day the hard lines disappeared from her face, 
the blank, despairing expression fled from her 
eyes, leaving the olden pansy-gleams, and her 
face became beautiful with the beauty of that sor- 
row which chastens and purifies, and her charac- 
ter lovely with the loveliness of sin regretted and 
forgiven. 

A short time previous to Dr. Elliot’s departure 
for Europe, Ellice held a long consultation with 
him, The result was that she soon resigned her 
position in school, and going down every day to 
New York, visited sewing-women at their homes 
made herself the confidant of factory girls, and 
her very soul was appalled at the revelations 
made. Hundreds, nay thousands, there were, 
who, in the endeavor to keep body and soul to- 
gether by a shining bit of steel, grew mad and 
bartered their souls for bread which perisheth. 
Men, too, she found—no, not men, God never 
made such—brutes she found, who took young 
girl’s work from their hands and coolly tore it 
apart, repeating the process day after day, until 
the fiendish words “ What do you work for?” 
hissed in their ears, sent the hot blood in indig- 
nant throbs to their cheeks, and they fled. Filed! 
And to what refuge? Beggary! And what to 
receive? Curses probably—jeers certainly. Sorry 
food and shelter that. Starvation! And what 
matter? Who are the keepers of these wretches? 
The river! You shudder. But there isa Lethe 
worse than that, into which thousands plunge, 
and for them are no waters of oblivion. 

And Ellice Browne became the advocate of 
woman. She pictured her wrongs, showed the 


degradation to which she was subj for 
a recognition of her work, a reco; 
capabilities for broader fields of ‘use 


Throughout the length and breadth of the land 
her voice rang. Sometimes her words were sharper 
than two-edged swords, but she tore from the 
festering wounds of society the filthy rags with 
which it eought to hide its uncleanliness, and 
probed them thoroughly. 

Bat for all this paid she not a price? Yes: 
criticism harsh and severe ; estrangement where 
she most needed friendship ; scorn when most she 
needed sympathy, were her meed in many cases. 
Yet there were exceptions. And of the thousands 
who listened to her, there were many whom she 
was never to know, but in whose hearts the seed 
sown broadcast fell and bore fruit an bundred- 
fold. 


nd were languidly inhaled by a pale sufferer. 
Occasionally across his face flitted the shadows of 
darting swallows ; occasionally, too, a snow-white 
or purple-crested dove, perching upon the win- 
dow-sill, uttered soft, cooing notes ; these and the 
humble-bee’s droning hum were the only sounds 
that thrilled the drowsy air. An elderly lady, 
whose calm gray eyes seemed the very home of 
peace, sat by the window, knitting. Yet the knit- 
ting often laid in her lap, and very often she 
turned her gaze from the distant, blue-draped 
hills, to the form opposite her. The afternoon 
was sultry, sea-breezes struggled toward the land, 
but died almost as they reached the shore. And 
yet the heat did not seem to oppress Clarence 
Elliot—he appeared almost unconscious of it ; his 
lips were drawn as though in actual pain, and 
there was intense suffering hidden in the eyes, 
over which the lids drooped heavily. Once his 
mother caught their expression—for the marbled 
lids raised—disclosing eyes dark with asad be- 
seeching, misty with deep longings, as he glanced 
toward the hills, while his lips curled and quivered. 
Upon Mrs, Elliot’s knitting fell tears, warm and 
fast; yet she did not go to him, nor speak. 

“Mother,” at length said the young man, ‘did 
you see Dr. Boardman to-day. 

“Yes, my son.” 

**My fears are all confirmed. I shall never be 
able to walk again. And earth is full of pleasant 

places—so—so full,” he murmured, the dreamy 
look vailing his face again with deep melancholy. 

There was a long, long silence. 

Dr. Elliot’s illness had been of tedious duration. 
Upon his return from Europe his mother gave a 
party, as a welcome tohim. Just at evening he 
went to the depot for a basket of champagne 
which had been overlooked, and lifted it into the 
carriage. He felt a twitching pain in his back, 
but gave it slight attention. The excitement of 
the evening withdrew his thoughts from himself, 
but the next morning, when he attempted to rise, 
he found it impossible. Weary days that length- 
ened into months of suffering followed—for his 
spine was seriously affected. 

He was still very weak, though almost well. He 
was never to have the use of his lower limbs 
again, This the doctor had communicated to 
him that very morning. 

It is a fearful thing for one full of generous im- 
pulses, highly educated, living to do good for its 
own sake, and doing good because of peculiar 
sympathies evolved when brought into contact 
with any form of suffering, to be thus afflicted. 
He had been struggling all day against his fate— 
struggling in very bitterness of soul. 

Mrs. Elliot looked from her son toward the open 
country. Still the swallows darted hither and 
thither in very abandon of joy; still the doves 
swept past in long curves; still from the hearts 
of the flowers rolled up intense ; still 
the hills lay draped in blue ; still the breath of the 
sea fainted and died on the shore. As she looked, 
her lips moved : 

**Whom the Lord loveth——” 

‘He chasteneth,” added Clarence, who had 
interpreted her moving lips. 

After a moment he asked : 

** Is Ellice home yet—have you heard ?” 

* Peter said that she returned last night. Doug- 
lass has been so yery ill, and wailed so piteously 
for her, that they sent her a telegram as soon as 

» 


“Yes, I suppose so. I believe I shall miss that 
boy almost as much as she will. It would seem 
as though the Lord might have taken me—useless 
old hulk that I am—eh, my mother ?” 

He said this with a sad smile, more pitiful than 
tears would have been. The impossibility of 
attending the child had been his keenest trial. 
Again Clarence Elliot glanced toward the hills. 
A look of unutterable longing came over his face 
for a moment—a look which died at last into one 
of cold determination—-cold, because born of stern 
duty. 

“Mother, will you bring me a pencil and paper ? | 
I think I can write.” 

Mrs. Elliot stepped quietly to his writing-desk 
and procured the desired articles. Then she 
arranged the pillows so that he could be supported, 


caataie so that the light might not disturb him. 
He thanked her with a gentle, quiet smile, other- 
wise his features seemed frozen to an eternal calm, 
so white, so chiseled, so set were they. His fingers 
toyed with the paper, with the pencil, as though 
unconscious of what he held ; then, as Mrs. Elliot 
slipped from the room, realization rent the calm, 
the unconsciousness, as the sun rends the ice- 
plates of trees in winter. 
Never before’ had Olarence Elliot found expres- 
sion so difficult. Three times he essayed to fulfill 
his determination; every effort sent the blood surg- 
ing tumultuously through his veins—a fever, suc- 
ceeded by a shiver, which chilled his very finger- 
tips. Cold drops of moisture stood on his forehead. 
Very, very weak was he at that moment—a child 
could have mastered him, Atlast he simply wrote 
the word “ Come !” on a slip of paper. 
‘I cannot write—I will tell her!” he murmured, 
relapsing into troubled thought. 
Later in the afternoon a slight rap was heard at 
the door. The doctor said, “Come in!” but his 
heart throbbed as wildly as a girl’s as Ellice 
Browne entered, She stepped quietly toward him, 
a great joy nestling in her gray eyes. He could 
not speak for a moment; then he said : 

*“ You see I could not go to you. How is Doug- 
lass ?” 

“ He is well,” replied Ellice, calmly. 

“ Yes—yes—I know. And you have not wept ?” 

“I could not.” 

** It seems to me that I could weep forever.” 

Eliice understood him. She did not reply, but 
lifted the wet hair off his temples, and her touch 
calmed him. 

**Do you know why I sent for you ?” 





Balmy odors from garden-beds bordered with 
blue-eyed flax, the odor of sage and thyme, of | 








roses and petunias, sifted through the pulsing air, | 





“No; howshouldI? That rou wanted me was 
enough.” 


pushed the hair off his forehead, and drew the | 


“T want torelease you, Ellice;” he breathed hard, 
“T have no right to bind your young life to mine. 
Tam utterly crippled. I shall never walk again ; 
I must be carried like a baby whithersoever I go. 
What kind of a husband will I make for you? 
No, no—it must not be——” 

Clarence,” interrupted Ellice, ‘I never loved 
you because— because you could walk ; I love you 
none the less because you cannot. My life would 
be poor and mean without you,” she continued, 
passionately. ‘I will not give you up.” 

“Then you are willing to go through the streets 
beside a husband who must be borne in the arms 
of one hired to perform the duty? Think well— 
yourself a subject of pity, because bound to such 
@ one; your husband the object of morbid 
curiosity.” 

He watched her with jealous eagerness as he 
spoke, but thers was no wavering in her eyes. 

“Clarence,” said Ellice, as she threw her arms 
around his neck, and touched her cool lips to his 
fevered ones, while a merry twinkle coquetted in 
her gray eyes, “now you needn’t torment your- 
seif one moment longer, or imagine that I ever 
intend to give you up, because,” she 
langhingly, “you are mine, and I mean to retain 

the personal and portable property I can put 
pack ed ser 


“T meant 2 se oe 

must not be ; but—but I was too miserably weak. 

I could not do it ; then I thought I could tell 

and so sent for you. I had fully determined, determined, and 
thought no power on earth—not even yourself— 

could change my resolution; but you see——” 

“T’ve taken advantage of your weakness, and I 
mean to keep it.” 

Dr. Elliot laughed, his blue eyes sparkled; he 
would not have believed it possible that he could 
have been so calm, so satisfied. He thought he 
would be willing to lie there always could her 
trusting, loving face, be thus bent over his. It 
would be quite impossible to go through life with- 
out her, he reflected, and owned, in his secret soul, 
that the selfish hope that she would decide as she 
had had been the occasiqgn of much distress. 
They talked a long time, and then Ellice, having 
hunted for Mrs. Elliot, and fonnd that worthy 
dame in the garden picking raspberries, stood a 
few moments chatting with her, and then re- 
turned. 


Shortly after they were married. Ellice has never 
her decision, and Dr. Elliot has never 
ceased to be glad that she did not take him at 
his word. 
Ellice still lectures wherever duty calls her. 
She still pleads for woman— pleads a nobler, higher 
life for her—pleads, and will not cease until her 
mission is accomplished. 


* * > * * 


I have written this story with a 


your children to ignoble deceits, whether in mar. 
riage or in the hypocrisies and frivolities of society, 
tear from your souls these vile masks : go down 
unto the weak, the despised, the suffering, and 
by so doing, your own souls shall be made white, 
your Lands shel clasp the Christ's, and in you 
shall be made manifest His infinite love and 
tenderness. 








PRUSSIAN SOLDIERS. 


Iw Prussia every man isa soldier. The very 
boys at school are commonly formed into squads, and 
learn their military exercise as they travel through the 
Latin grammar. After serving for about four years in 
the regular army, they are drafted into the Land wehr— 
troops Hable to be called upon at any emergency, but 
not, as 8 general rule, in active service. Thus, in the 


cavalry sabres and a carbine, not a needle-gun. The 
horses look well, and are plainly caparisoned. The in- 
fantry all have blue uniforms. The men carry needle- 
guns, some of the officers swords, others sabres; the 
unmounted officers have a knapsack, like the men, but 
lighter, of black leather. The Landwehr regiments have 
no brass bands, their music consisting only of fifes and 
drums. The artillery wear helmets. The guns are 
oaeh, Geneee Se ie Npnene, ot both comningee ant heme 
are very The agg hed ge Bn 
and have the white international 
rinted upon their carriages, the 
live arml+t with the red or cross. The ap- 
fee Tus eadote be min oe ee ee 


hitherto 

We sometimes hear the Prussians described as —- 
soldiers; it would be far a to describe them 
soldier-citizens. Ip tion and by Ty 
pon a tay difference in rt ts the 


soldier and civilian; in Prussia the soldiers 

— The needle- uns, which have clare apy the 
such terrible execution among the Austrians, were 
tried upon the Danes in the Holstein quarrel; so that 
Austria ht, if she had — have learned useful 
lessons. ‘ow itis all too 








Dress anp . Menrrr.—Girard, the famous 
French painter, when very young, was the bearer of a 
letter of introduction to Lanjuinais, then of the coun- 
cil of Napoleon. The young painter was shabbily 
attired, and his rece a was extremely cold; but 
in discov: in him such striking proofs of 
sense, and amiubility, that on how 4 
ee to take leave, he rose, too, and accompanied his 
visitor to the ante-chamber. The change was so st-ik- 
ing that Girard could not avoid an expression of sur- 
prise. 

“ My young friend,” said Lanjuinais, “‘ we receive an 
unknown person according to his dress—we take leave 





He pulled her toward him, then thrust her off, 


of him according to his merit.” 
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TWO CHARACTERS. 


Sze there! for this man, too, life’s toil is over ; 
His words are all said out, his deeds are done: 

For this man, too, there comes a rest, however 
Unquiet passed his time beneath the sun. 


You said what seemed you best: your life’s poor 
fountain 
Just bubbled, whilst his soared or shuddered 
down ; 
You chid him as a tired boy chides a mountain ; 
You frowned on him, anc thought God too must 
frown. 


His worst thought was so great, your best so 
little. 
Your best and worst not yours, his all his own ; 
You ran the world’s safe way; he dared to thwart 
it ; 
You stood with thousands by you, he alone. 


Wherefore, when God shall judge the world, I 
take it 
He wili not meet this man by rule and line, 
Who felt no common thirst, nor feared to slake it 
From that which flowed within him, the Divine. 


Or think you God loves our tame leveled acres 
More than the proud head of some heaven- 
hissed hill ; 
Man’s straight-dug ditch more than his own free 
river, 


That wanders, He regarding, where it will? 


Enough—high words abate no jot or tittle 
Of what, while man still lasts, shall still be 
true ; 
Heaven’s great ones must be slandered by Earth’s 
httle 
And God makes no ado. 


Madeline’s Marriage ; 
THE STEPDAUCHTER. 








CHAP XI.—THE RACK. 

Miss VERRELL said tosome guests who called on 
her during the evening of the day when Cyril St. 
Helens dined with her, and afterward appeared so 
unexpectedly at Desir, “‘that if St. Hellens had 
not gone abroad for the love of his father’s wife, it 
was quite evident that he had come back for it.” 

“ And the Donna mobile ?” inquired the guest. 

“* The qualification does not apply.” 

“True ; I forgot. There is nothing changeable 
about Mrs. St. Hellens. She affects the statuesque 
—doesn’t she ?” ° 

‘Don’t ask me,” exclaimed la belle Lotte, in a 
venomous voice, with a languid gesture. “I’ve 
never understood her. She has played the prude 
for three years, spending her mornings doing the 
dutiful to the old imbecile she married for his 
money, and her evenings talking metaphysics with 
an old maid. Now, I suppose——” The young 
lady paused demurely, 

“ Well, what now ?” 

“Oh! still waters, you know. I’ve always 
noticed that where these quiet people are gossip- 
ped about——” 

** There’s something in it, eh ?” 

« Je ne sais,” with a significant shrug. 

‘And you think she’s been in love with him all 
this while! Quite heroic in him to take himself 
out of the way.” 

“The heroic is his style.” 

“Do you think they correspond ?” 

** No, I’———-pausing with some embarrassment. 

* Know they did not?” 

ag ed 

“Well, about he money? She'll be disap- 
pointed about that, won't she ?” 

“‘He settied ten thousand dollars upon her 
before they were married, She says he intended 
making some changes in his will—but you know 
he’s been in this queer state since the very hour 
tie ceremony was performed ; and, of course, if 
he never recovers, she’ll get no more.” 

“Very strange about him, isn’t it?” said Miss 
Verrell’s friend, looking shrewdly into her face. 

“Very,” dropping her eyelids. 

“ Does Dr. Jarvis attend him ?” 

“He has been a few times, I believe; but the 
presence of any stranger seems to excite Mr. St. 
Hellens until he is aimost insane, raving and 
going on——” 

“Tt is quiet, generally ?” 

“Yes, perfectly—so they say.” 

“Have you ever spoken to Dr. Jarvis? he is 
your physician—isn’t he?” 

‘Papa did once. He said he felt that Henri St. 
Hellens’s oid friends owed him a duty.” 

* And the doctor said ——?” 

“That it was very mysterious.” 

“ Strange, now—isn’t it? It wouldn’t seem as 
though she could have any object. On the con- 
trary, as far as the property is concerned——” 

Miss Verrell dropped her brilliant eyes into her 
companion’s with a look of unutterable insinua- 
tion—a meaning which a young lady could not 
possibly put into words. 

“But what a horrible thought! 
not ——?” 

“ Jene sais,” moving off, with another shrug. 

- * _ . - * 


You do 


Madeline had gone duriag that same evening 
to her husband's room. It was very seldom that 
she went there at that hour, but it seemed that 
night that nothing else would help her to the 
end she sought. She had struggled back to life and 
recollection alone ; writhing with self-accusations 
and with unmerited remorse, she had paced the 
floor, burying herself, with wild, sobbing excite- 
ment in the depths of the fauleuil, from which she 
liad Listened to those words, trying passionately to 
forget their sweetness, to blot from out her heart 
the imagery of bliss they had left there. Crush- 





ing the sting all the while deeper and deeper into 
her conscionsness with the idea that she was 
removing it for ever, she had gone to her hus- 
band. She sat down beside him, taking his little 
withered hand in her own—firm and rosy; and 
gazing into his pale, unconscious face with a 
pitying longing. 
gentleman who had given her the gold pieges, 
who had stroked her hair as she read to him on 
that summer morning, who had defended and 
protected and married her, out of very pity for 
her helplessness. Recalling, with a faint, fading 
smile what she had been, and what she was—even 
exaggerating her improvement for sheer grati- 
tude, as she stroked the little sick hand she held. 

“You are not well, to-night, Mrs. St. Hellens ?” 
Simon said, watching her face in his wary way. 

** Yes—quite well,” turning from him. 

“Shall you sit with Mr. Henri for a half hour 


“IT will return in that time,” leaving her, with a 
salutation. 

It was a relief to Madeline to have him go. 
She sat down on the bedside, smoothing the sick 
man’s thin hair with a little, pathetic smile on 
her face as he unclosed his eyes and seemed to 
know her. With the purest, fondest impulse of 
gratitude for all, her self-upbraidings even in- 
tensifying what she owed him, she pressed her 
lips to his forehead. 

** Never—never,” she murmured, passionately, 
as though to strengthen and assure herself. 

“Why, Madeline——” Mr. St. Hellens’s eyes 
looked dreamily into those of his young wife. 

‘Yes, sir—it is Madeline,” she answered, in a 
cheerful voice, 

“Why it seems—it seems,” he said, making 
some effort, “‘as if I had not seen you ina great 
while before.” 

“I come every day, sir,” she said, “to see 
you.” 

**Yes—yes,” he answered, thoughtfully ; while 
the girl kept on, soothing him with her little 
caressing touches. 

“You are a good child, Madeline.” 

The hot tears sprang to her eyes. 

**Oh, no, no,” she cried; “‘ but I shall try,” and 
the tears rained down her face. 

He did not appear to notice her agitation. 
He said : . 

* Tell Cyril——” and then paused. 

He was perfectly rational, she knew. Her poor 
heart fluttered wildly at the name, but she com- 
posed herself and bent still closer to listen, for 
his voice was very faint. 

“That it would be better,” he went on, collect- 





edly, ‘that no one should know about her birth.” | 


** Yes, sic—I will tell him.” 

** You will not forget ?” 

Oh, no sir!” 

** You see Cyril?” Mr. St. Hellens looked at her 
suspiciously, with the curious instinct of mental 
disorder which detects something withheld— 
something disingenuous, in a tone and expression 
which others would call sincere. This was 
horrible! It seemed to Madeline that in the 
great strife which she made in that instant for 
control, that some of the fine springs of youth 
and impulse snapped—that she heard, within 
herself, the whirr of the recoil with which these 
links gave way—in that ‘‘ misty mld-region” where 
spirit conflicts with sense. It is hard to tell how 
she contrived to say : 

“Oh, yes, sir. Cyril was here to-night.” 

The flash of suspicion—if such it were—dis- 
appeared from Mr. St. Heliens’s face. He was 
wandering again. 

“Do you think that the young man ever took 
the view?” he asked. He was rational enough to 
perceive that she did not understand him. 

“The morning we were married, child,” he 
explained, in his old tone of impatience. 

“Oh, yes, I remember—Mr. Hylder!” she re- 
plied. “Did you think you would like one of 
those views, sir?” she asked, idly, little thinking 
—but then, at that moment, how should she 
think ? 

“You see”—her husband went on, his voice, 
rattling and feeble—“ she wiil be rich, and it will 
not matter about her birth ;” he threw, as he 
spoke, the same suspicious look around the room 
that he had cast in Madeline’s face. 

**Simon is not here,” she said, not understand- 
ing but he might need him. But the sick man’s 
look of relief told her she was mistaken, With a 
kind of inspiration she seized upon the thought 
which, through these years of clouded conscious- 
ness, it appeared that Mr. St. Hellens had dimly 
elaborated: “She will be rich!” 

Madeline remembered Cyril’s words: “ If Isa is 
found now, she is utterly unprovided for,” and 
she demurred. Mr. St. Hellens was deceiving 
himself; he thougbt, evidently, that that which 
he intended was accomplished—that the pro- 
vision which would so soon have been legally ac- 
complished—transferring his vast estates from 
the Jesuit’s Order of X—— to the lost daughter 
of his love, when this spell-like sickness annulled 
his volition and dimmed his mind—had really 
been effected, and Madeline was slarmed at the 
responsibility thus cast upon her. She knew not 
whether to risk exciting him by telling him the 
truth, now that he was in a condition to compre- 
hend it, or to pass by the opportunity which might 
enable him to achieve the dearest desire of his 
heart, lest harm should comie to his health. 

Still stroking the hand she held, she looked 
wistfully into his face, as if for advice. 

“Mr. St. Hellens,” she said, on a sudden im- 
pulse, “ your will was never changed! You have 
left Isa nothing 1!” 

He looked wildly into her face a moment, and 
snatchiag his band from her, pressed it to his 
head. 

«« |_I—will—attend to it,” he stammered, with 
a frantic effort to raise himself from the bed. 

Madeline was greatly alarmed. She sought to 
replace him and soothe him. 

**I will bring you everything,” she exclaimed ; 


Remembering the kind little | 


you are weak—you must be still,” andshe tried 
to detain him, letting the weight of her hands 
fall on his shoulders. 

He shook her off, angrily, with sudden strength, 
half raised himself from the bed, and with a sharp; 
choking cry, a fierce, electric contortion, fell back 
rigid and paralyzed. 

“*T have 1 .urdered him |” 

Madeline was terrified at her own work. She 
shrieked, and in a moment Simon had reached the 
room. 

He went quietly to work, while Madeline watched 
him with powerless anxiety. Unlocking the 
liquor-case, he poured a portion into the cup and 
forced it between his master’s lips, lifted him into 
an easy position, till shortly, while they watched, 
the stagnant blood colored his lips faintly, and 
life returned, 

“He has suffered a partial ” said 
Simon, gravely, examining him. ‘You are nut 
successful, Mrs. St. Hellens, as a nurse,” with a 
respectful smile, which might have been a sneer. 

Madeline left her husband’s chamber and went 
to her own room. Late into the night she was 
still awake and thinking. And most troublous of 
all her thoughts was, that she was charged with 
&@ message to Cyril. Why had the necessity of 
their future meeting been imposed upon her? 
She would have been so glad—oh, yes, so very 
glad—to have been spared the torture of seeing 
him again! 

Poor little heart, which didn’t yet know that the 
torture would go on all the same, with presence 
or absence | 





CHAPTER XII.—THE MESSAGE. 

SEVERAL weeks passed in a lingering, weary way 
to Madeline St. Hellens, She woke every morning 
with a feverish start and asked herself, ‘‘ Ah, me! 
what is it?” as her consciousness regained the 
sense of oppression. A sudden, frightened stare 
around the room assured her it was empty, and 
yet she could have sworn that she was wakened 
by motions—voices—breathing. 

Cyril had obeyed her. She had not heard from 
or seen him since that eventful night. 

She said to herself that he was very good to 
spare her the strife of another interview—that it 
was very noble in him not to come, and yet—and 
| yet ?—— 
| The recollection of the message with which her 
| husband had entrusted her, worried her. As far 
| as she knew there was no occasion for its imme- 

diate delivery, and yet she wished that it was over 

with, and thought if she could see Cyril but long 

enough to repeat it, she would feel easier. Just 
| long enough for that—no more—oh, not for the 
world, more! 

She was ignorant whether Simon had commu- 
nicated to him the news of his father’s paralysis, 
orno. She presumed that he had. For aught 
she knew, Cyril might have visited the invalid 
daily. At all events, through Simon, Dr. Jarves, 
some one, it was probable he kept himself in- 
formed of Mr. St. Hellens’s condition. 

She dwelt upon the subject till she grew nervous 
and wan; and then wondered what ailed her. 

Every day or two she went down to Lotte Ver- 
rell’s with 2 vague hope of—she scarcely knew 
what! Ifit was the hope of hearing some men- 
tion made of Cyril, and of learning indirectly of 
his moves, she was disappointed. The honeyed 
poison of Miss Verrell’s talk distilled itself over 
every imaginable topic but the one which hung 
so heavily on Madeline’s heart. 

The season slipped along into Lent, terminating 
the winter’s gayeties. Mrs. St. Hellens was seen 
then every morning at church, looking ‘‘as hag- 
gard and pale,” somebody said, ‘‘as though she 
had been dissipating instead of moping at Desir 
ever since Christmas.” Through her vail she 
searched the faces of the congregation. There 
was Gordon, Antone, plenty whom she knew—for 
piety was the fashion for forty days—never Cyril. 
Loth indeed would Madeline have been to admit 
to herself that she looked for him—but she always 
noticed that he was not there, 

At Mi-Caréme there was momentary relaxation 
of devotional austerity, and somebody or other 
made a musical soirée. Madeline hardly knew 
why she did not decline the invitation which came 
for her. She was in that condition when a word 
of encouragement or remonstrance has undue 
weight; when the mind, like a vine that has been 
beaten and tangled by the storm, clings gratefully 
to a finger, even, which lifts it; and when Miss 
Lasselles assured her that she should certainly 
go, for her own good, that she was looking 
wretchedly, and certainly needed some change to 
brighten her, she agreed indifferently. 

Since the night when her husband had had the 
paralytic shock she had gone more frequently and 
informally to his room than ever before. Beside 
him, she remembered, and was reassured; the 
pure and unselfish feelings which his stricken 
state, withered features and powerless frame awoke 
in her heart were cooling as a baptismal benedic- 
tion to the tumultous throngs of memory. She 
watched also for some other glimmer of reason 
with painful interest ; she felt that she had in- 
curred a species of responsibility—as though she 
dare not miss the chance of bearing witness to 
some other legacy of rational words which the 
man to whom she owed so much might bequeath. 
And in her morbid condition she yielded assent to 
her old suspicions of Simon, and lingered around, 
as though in a helpless, undefined way, to watch 
him. 

Quite late, therefore, on the afternoon prece- 
ding the soirée, she left her husband’s rooms and 
went for a short walk sbout the grounds, previous 
to dressing for the evening. 

Her théughts troubled ber.. She felt that her 
condition was unnatural; that the collisions of 
duty and instinct, and the harsh subordination of 
the last to the first, were shattering her health and 
defrauding her of her beauty. She was young 
without youth. She had missed the worth of 
li@ig in losing the chance of loving; she was al- 
together useless, aimless, hopeless in the world. 














It troubled her to think so, though she could 
not help it. She had no one to reproach ; nothing 
to find fault with. On the contrary, her life had 
been made strangely easy to her, and whatever 
reaction of spirits she experienced, her sense of 
utter, unbounded gratitude to her husband never 
swerved, As she loitered aiong, her thoughts 
went back to the sick room, recalling every little 
detail—the invalid’s worn, gray face, his sharp- 
ened features, the appointments of the chamber, 
the closed door communicating with it; all the 
little contrivances of wealth for ease and elegance; 
the glasses in the frosted silver frames, the deep 
Sauteuils, the cut-glass bottles of rare aromas, and 
then in an unrealizing way, going back to the 
lines in Mr. St. Hellens’s face. 

Madeline had never seen death, but suddenly as 
she walked on among the shadows, thinking, it 
occurred to her that her husband would die! and 
strange as it may seem, she had never considered 
this fact before, Having accepted his invalidism 
with her marriage, she had never inquired whether 
one would endure beyond the other, regarding, in 
her calculations concerning life, both as per- 
manent, 

Now the conclusion came with s shock: He 
would die—and she would be free ! 

Thvoluntarily she pressed her hands to her ears 
as if to shut out some evil monition, with a 
stunning, overwhelming sense of guilt, a fright- 
ened self-condemnation ! 

Mechanically, with burning cheeks, she glanced 
around, as though to see there was no one there 
to recognize her guilty secret, and as she did so, 
& voice, in a suppressed tone, said, softly : 

“* Madeline.” 

She cried out with a start. She was just in the 
frame that believes in the supernatural and trem- 
bles at it, and she turned to fly toward the house, 
when Cyril stepped across her path. His eyes 
were blood-shot —his cheeks sunken : 

* Are you afraid of me ?” he asked, with a mock- 
ing laugh. 

“Oh, Cyril, why do you come here?” she 
gasped, believing that he had read her thought 
in her heart, and feeling that his words and looks 
were taunts. 

“Because I must ’see you!” he answered, 
grimly. 

“You cannot, It is impossible.” She forgot 
that she had watched for him—longed for him. 
The only object was to get out of the sphere of 
his detection—to save him from the knowledge of 
her thoughts. 

*T must, Madeline, for a moment. Stop!” he 
commanded, as she tried to pass him. 

“Not for an instant,” she faltered. “I must 
not stay. I cannot listen.” 

“This is absurd! If you do not stop here, I 
will follow you to the house.” 

She put her hands out, warding him off, with a 
look of such shuddering earnestness in her eyes, 
such passionate beseeching in her pale face— 
whigh had changed so since he had seen it—that 
he stepped aside, and she disappeared like a 
phantom through the misiy evening and the 
budding trees. _ 

An hour or two later, Madeline sat before her 
mirror, with Hebe fastening a gilt butterfly in her 
hair, to match those which were sprinkled over 
her black lace dress. 

Nothing but the faint blue veins in her temples 
betrayed that there was life in her face. Hebe 
flitted around her with a sober, anxious interest, 
which she did not notice. Her intense absorption 
had consumed the feature-play—the fluctuating 
color—the variableness of emotion, and left the 
chisseled outline, like an abstraction, or a crea- 
tion without a soul. 

The concert-room d small and hot. Some 
professional musicians were engaged, to assure 
success. The amateurs were nervous. Solos 
from “ Sonnambula,” marches from Tannhauser, 
a Scotch ballad, thrilling and crashing by turns ; 
and a sickening mingling of heliotrope and frangi- 
pani, and breaths and smiles, in the crowded 
room, 

Mra. St. Hellens, having got in, was trying to 
get out. Suddenly she stopped. 

Off in a corner Cyril was standing, with a lady 
on hisarm. He had not observed her; he was 
listening to his companion, with his face lit with 
his peculiarly brilliant smile. 

The lady was young; glittering with a wild, re- 
dundant beauty. Eyes, that flashed as diamonds 
might, fused; full, fushchia-colored lips, and a 
stain like a pomegranate’s petel on her cheeks, 
She was dressed, too, in some ruby-tinted, silver- 
seamed fabrics; large, voluptuous in her make, 
using her round, bare arm showily, as she moved 
her sparkling fan. A dark, regal creature, al- 
together, the kind of woman who sways the 
Cesars and the Anthonys. Cyril was laughin,g 
in a moment, at what she said. She did not laugh 
herself; her lips parted an instant over a dazzle 
of little white teeth, and then she went on talking 
—saying bold, mischievous things, it was easy to 
see, from her manner. 

Madeline felt sick and faint as she watched them. 
But it was no longer the heat and perfumes of the 
room that she minded. She fell back into the un- 
easy crowd, keeping her eyes fixed on Cyril and 
the lady. Unlike the others who were standing, 
she did not drop his arm, and her breeding was 
certainly uncertain, for she was never still, no 
matter how softly the music played. 

“Who in the world has St. Hellens brought 
here?” asked some one in a party crushing by, 
and carrying whole flights of butterflies trom 
Madeline’s dress with them, as she tried to keep 
her place. 

*Some new love, I expect,” was the reply. 
“He was driving with her, after his new team, 
this morning.” 

“Possible! Quite an Indian queen, isn’t she ?” 
and the talkers squeezed themselves out of sight 
and hearing. 

The faint throbbings of Madeline’s heart died 
wholly, she thought, with her shame and her 
anguish, yet she kept her consdigusness, 
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Guilty, miserable creature that she was, she had 
dared to—love him! to remember the words she 
had never the right to hear, to feed upon the pre- 
cious poisons of remembrance, and to think the 
wicked thought which had come that night, be- 
cause the man had trifled with her a moment— 
had yielded to an effusion of admiration of her 
beauty, and had presumed to utter it. 

She might have known ; she had heard all they 
said of him before be returned from abroad—that 
he was an epicure in beauty an empiric in con- 
quests; tha he had laid siege to the heart of 
every woman he met who was beautiful enough to 
tempt him, and immolated his scores of victims to 
his insatiate vanity. 

She had heard all this, and had not resisted him. 
Oh, shame! And worse than all was the recollec- 
tion of his appearance in the garden that even- 
ing. He had come, no doubt, to let her under- 
stand that her ridiculous prohibition of his 
presence was a mockery ; that she was nothing to 
him ; that their mutual relation in no way forbade 
his frequenting his father’s house. And she? 
She had shown him that she dare not meet him. 
No betrayal, however, of these whirling thoughts 
disturbed her fixed expression, Acquaintances 
went and came, the muscians played on, some 
one took her to supper, one and another dropped 
away, the crowd lessened, the air grew less stifling, 
and Mrs, St. Hellens stood near the piano with 
Mr. Antone, when she saw Cyril approaching her. 
He was laughing and talking still with his Indian 
queen; he had not left her through the whole 
evening. Across the crowd once he had bowed to 
Madeline, no more. 

Just then, however, meeting some stray friend, 
he introduced him to his companion, and pursued 
his way alone. 

“ Mrs, St. Hellens,” he said, in an emotionless 
tone, ‘‘I wish to speak to you a moment.” 

To deny him, then, there, was impossible. Be- 
sides—but she could not talk to him till she had 
more strength. He was merciless. 

She bowed in apology to Antone, and stepped 
a little apart. 

‘“*T am very anxious,” said Cyril, excitedly, ‘‘ to 
explain—to introduce you-—” 

Ughi She shuddered. No, no! What was he 
thinking of? To exhibit her shame and torture 
there? She broke in upon his words, recklessly : 

“tT have been very impatient to see you. Your 
father, before his attack, was perfectly rational, 
and entrusted me with a message to you about 
Miss Carstarpherd.” 

Cyril started. 

“* He said,” Madeline went on, rapidly, “that it 
would be his wish that the circumstances of her 
birth should be concealed.” Her low, inflexible 
voice never varied. ‘‘Good night!” she added, 
and moved away. : 

“ A moment—a word !” said Cyril, following her, 
in an agitated way. ‘‘Heavens! Do not go—I 
must see you.” She stood on the threshold of the 
dressing-room. ‘I tell you it is necessary.” 

“You must wait,” gasping as she tried to smile, 
but he did not nosice it. 

“T shall come to you, then, to-morrow,” he 
muttered between his teeth. 

She inclined her head slightly. What was there 
to keep him away if he chose to come? She cared 
for nothing but to get away from him to-night. 








TIME ENOUGH. 


“Goop morning, Sykes! Like myself, I sup- 
pose you are putting the good old saying into 
practice, and making your hay while the sun 
shines ?” 

‘* Oh, yes, all in good time, neighbor Harvey ; 
there’s no hurry for some days yet,” replied 
Sykes. 

“Well, I don’t agree with you there, for we 
have had a long spell of fine weather, and we 
can’t expect it to last much longer. I am draw- 
ing home the last of my hay to-day, and as well 
asI can judge by the appearance of the sky, it 
will not be ricked much too soon.” 

“You are always fidgety and restless,” said 
Sykes, langhing; “you'll see that my hay will be 
quite as good as yours, though I don’t worry my- 
self about it as youdo. There’s time enough and 
to spare, before the weather changes.” 

“TI hope it may prove so, Sykes, but I have my 
doubts, and it would be a pity you should lose 
such a fine crop as the meadow down by the burn- 
side promises to give you, by delaying until the 
rain comes. When business has to be transacted, 
I like to do it, and then ’tis done. I wish you 
would do the same.” 

“ What a croaker you are, Harvey! There’s no 
fear of my losing the crop. I shall begin to draw 
it home to-morrow.” 

** If I don’t mistake,” said Harvey, “‘it is scarce- 
ly dry enough to bring home ; for, as I passed the 
field yesterday evening, I remarked that what was 
cut looked too green for stacking, and one-third 
of the meadow was even then uncut.” 

“Then what would you have me do? If, as you 
say, the weather is likely to change, would you 
have me leave it out to be destroyed ?” said Sykes, 
testily, ‘‘ for I must do one thing or the other.” 

“There is no occasion for you to be cross,” 
answered Harvey, ‘but I will say it is a pity you 
do not make a practice of managing your businéss 
in better time. With so good a farm, and a house- 
ful of strong Young lads and lasses, you ought to 
be one of the richest farmers in the country.” 

Sykes’s sunburnt face took a still deeper tint, 
for he felt the truth of Harvey’s observation, and 
knew that to his own ruinous habit of procrastina- 
tion he might attribute the discomfort of his 
home, and the difficultios that lately appeared to 
gather round him. 

He had succeeded his father in the possession of 
a large, and, with good management, a lucrative 
farm, but unfortunately for himself and those con- 
nected with him, he did not inherit the valuable 
qualities of energy aud forethought by which his 
father had worked himself up from a common 








laborer to one of the most comfortable farmers in 
the neighborhood. 

He married a pretty gentle girl to whom he had 
been attached for some time, and who looked 


' upon him as the type of perfection, Better far 


had it been for him had he chosen one of those 
women whose matter-of-fact common sense would 
have given a spur to his supineness. And she, 
that gentle, yielding girl, would have been a trea- 
sure to an energetic, hard-working man, who, by 
his own example of manly labor, would have cor- 
rected the indolence and timidity of her character. 
But such was not to be. Too soon she fell into 
the habit of “* putting-off” the duties that devolve 
upon a wife and mistress of a family, following the 
example of him whom she considered could do no 
wrong. Who can tell where this system, once 
commenced, will end? 

Besides his excellent farm, Sykes had inherited 
@ considerable sum of ready money, 80, for a short 
time, all went on (apparently) well. 

But why? 

Because the young couple lived on their princi- 
pal, and took no thought for the morrow. 

Yet the time came when there was no ready 
cash on which to fall back, though a young family 
brought additional expenses. Still the husband 
and wife felt no alarm for the future ; they knew 
they had an excellent farm, and there was “time 
enough ” to make it available for all their require- 
ments. 

But Sykes was always the latest in putting in 
and in sowing his crops, consequently his losses 
were serious, and the evil of procrastination 
spread like a fatal epidemic through his lovely 
young family, for the wife and mother, soft and 
weakly compliant, had no energy by which she 
might counteract the steady indolence of her hus- 
band’s character. The children naturally followed 
the example of their parents, and the ill-regulated, 
disorderly home could only be equaled by the un- 
neat, neglected state of the farm. 

No business of house or farm was ever per- 
formed at the right time; the consequence was 
that nothing was well done, and as years passed, 
the once flourishing homestead became a by-word 
and a source of ridicule in the neighborhood- 
Farmer Sykes’s corn was generally left uncut until 
it had shed its seed, his potatoes remained in the 
ground until after Christmas, and if any of his 
acquaintances remarked on the eccentricity of this 
system, his reply was ever, “No need of hurry; 
there’s time enough.” 

However, latterly, Sykes began himself to see 
that if he would stop short of perfect ruin, more 
exertion and regularity must be observed, for he 
was in arrear with his rent, and there were various 
other debts, which, though small at first, and | 
might have been easily paid off, yet, from being 
neglected, became of serious magnitude. 

After his interview with Harvey, he went to the 
meadow of which they had been speaking, and 
saw that his friend’s warning was not without 
reason, for, should the weather change, of which, 
as he gazed upon the threatening clouds he could 
not but acknowledge there was every likelihood, 
there would be no possibility of preserving the 
hay. 

In an unwonted fit of energy he returned to 
his house, and calling lustily to his sons, bade 
them go at once to the meadow to mow the grass 
still standing and turn that already cut. “ And 
you, too, girls,” he said to the daughters, “‘ go off 
to the field and stir yourselves.” 

The young people looked at him in amazement. 

‘* Why, what’s wrong now, father?” said John, 
who was diligently smoking his pipe and watch- 
ing the clouds of fume produced by his efforts ; 
** what’s all the hurry about ?” 

‘“* The hurry is, that we shall lose the crop if we 
don’t look sharp, for we are very likely to have 
wet weather,” replied his father. 

“Oh, there’s no fear of that; there’s time 
enough and to spare,” answered John. 

“Time or no time, you just do as you're bid, 
every one of you. There, James, leave off teach- 
ing that dog your monkey tricks, and, John, put 
that pipe out of your mouth, and be off as fast as 
youcan. Wife, why don’t you make the girls get 
ready to assist, instead of standing there staring 
at me as if I were a wild animal?” 

** Well, my dear,” replied his wife, “ you seem 
in such an unusual hurry, that it quite takes 
away my breath, and I suppose the girls don’t 
know what to make of it—but they shall get ready 
directly.” 

But this was more easily promised than per- 
formed. Much time was lost before the imple- 
ments for hay-making could be collected, for 
nothing was in its place, and there was no place 
for anything. 

When the young people were fairly set to work 
they performed their task vigorously and good- 
humoredly, and as Sykes looked on their hand- 
some faces, flushed with excitement and exercise, 
he regretted that he had not, like Harvey, brought 
up his children to industry and regular habits by 
setting them the example in his own person. 
How different might then have been his home 
and prospects to what they now were! But 
the seed of idleness and procastination had 
been sown by his own hand, and it bore fruit 
abundantly. 

The hay was cut and drawn home in haste, for 
the weather did indeed change, and those who 
had not taken advantage of the many weeks of 
sunshine vainly regretted their neglect. A short 
time after Sykes had made up his haystack, he 
remarked one morning that there seemed a slight 
vapor issuing from it, and mentioned the cireum- 
stance to his sons, who accompanied him to the 
farm-yard, but did not see any cause for anxiety. 

“The hay would be all right,” they said, “after 
a while; it was only the outside that had got 
damp, and there was time enough to see to it 
after the corn was cut, for it was over-ripe.” 

Too true! The corn was over-ripe, nor was the 
half of the crop saved. And still the debts went 
on increasing, the ercditors becoming clamorous, 
avd the indulgent landiord gave notice that 





Sykes must no longer depend upon his clemency, 
as he should insist on the arrears of rent being 
paid up, or ejectment would be served. All these 
clouds of adversity were unheeied by his two 
sons and daughters, and vainly did their father 
urge them to exertion, now at the eleventh hour 
he was awaking to the consciousness of the disas- 


from a life of anxiety and discomfort, which could 
not fail to be her fate if she had married one 
whose principles and habits were so opposed to 


| those in which she had been fostered: to the 


trous effects of his supineness. On all sides his | 
remonstrances were met by his own favorite | 
maxim, “ Where’s the hurry ? there’s time enough. | 


All will come straight in the end, when we 
sell the hay and crops.” But before the crops 
were ready for the market the prices had fallen, 
and the family were aroused one morning at six 
o’clock by a loud knocking at the door, and 
farmer Harvey’s voice vehemently calling out to 
them to rise. 

“ Why, what’s in the wind now, Harvey?” said 
Sykes, opening his window, and little pleazed at 
being di ; “one would think the house was 
on fire, you are making such a fuss.” 

“Though the house is not on fire your haystack 
will be very soon, if you and your sons are not 
smart, forit is smoking away like a steam-engine,” 
returned Harvey. 

Sykes and the young men hastened to the farm- 
yard and found the stack as Harvey had described; 
the hay, from not being properly saved, was put 
up damp, which caused it to heat, and rendered 
it totally unfit for food or sale. 

While they were still engaged in the farm-yard, 
William Sykes, the second eldest son, arrived on 
one of his unexpected visits to his family. While 
still a child, he had been adopted by a distant 
relative of his father’s, who, having no children of 
his own, took a fancy to the lad, and succeeded in 
prevailing on the parents to part with him. The 
training he received from Mr. Jones was the re- 
verse of that which was bringing destruction on 
his father and family. When duty or business 
was to be attended to, no excuses were allowed— 
no putting off until to-morrow what ought to be 
done to-day. Mr. Jones’s watchword was, “‘ Do 
it, and it will be done.” And thus was William 
saved from a participation in the family fault. 

It was more than a year since his last visit, 
during which he had endeavored to impress the 
necessity of business habits among the household. 
It grieved him to see the whole family such a prey 
to indolence; but his representations were useless, 
and the destruction and confusion to which he 
was now a witness did not surprise him—he had 
foreseen how his father’s affairs must end. 

William’s errand home was principally to inform 
his family of his intended marriage with Mr. 
Jones’s niece, and to request that one of his sis- 
ters would act as bridesmaid to the young girl. 

**You are a lucky man,” said his brother, “to 
win the prettiest and the richest girl in the 
country.” 

‘And you may add,” replied William, “ the 
most amiable, and the best housekeeper.” 

“Why, John,” exclaimed his father, ‘‘ I thought 
you were looking after Letty Jones, and that she 
seemed to like you pretty weil. How comes it 
that you have let William take her from you?” 

John’s countenance darkened, but William, 
placing his hand kindly on his shoulder, said, 
** John, we must not let a shadow come between 
the affection brothers should bear to each other; 
therefore, though it may pain you, I will tell you 
how this has come about. From the time I wasa 
lad I always loved Letty, but I thought it was as 
I should love my sister, until the time you came 
to Mr. Jones’s for a few weeks; and it was by see- 
ing you were so taken with her, and that she 
seemed to be more pleased with you than me, 
that I found by the sorrow this gave me that my 
love for her was very different to that for a sister; 
so I determined to hide my own disappointment, 
and to look on her only as your future wife. But 
from all I could learn, you never asked her to be 
your wife, and both she and your uncle believed 
you had not serious thoughts about her.” 

“*T had, I had!” exclaimed John, impetuously ; 
‘*T fully intended to marry Letty, but I thought 
there was time enough to ask her.” 

“Time enough!” repeated William; ‘“ when 
more than two years passed without any decision 
on your part.” 

“‘ That’s one way of wooing a pretty girl,” said 
Sykes, laughing, “but not the right way, I 
fancy.” 

** Well, father,” said John, “‘ have you not, from 
the time I can remember, always put off every- 
thing from day to day, from week to week, and 
told us all to take matters easy, for there was 
‘time enough’? and I only followed your precept 
and practice in not asking Letty, when, perhaps, 
she would have taken me. So you have no right 
to laugh at me, whoever else may. The loss is 
mine, and I may thank you for it;” and John was 
turning to leave the room, but William detained 
him. 

“Do not go away, John, until I have quite 
convinced you that until I was certain that, under 
any circumstances, Letty would never be yours, | 
concealed from her, and, asI fancied, from every 
one else, the love that lay deep in my inmost heart. 
But Mr. Jones was not deceived by my attempt to 
appear indifferent, and a few months ago he sud- 
denly taxed me with my affection for his niece, 
and asked me did I mean to follow the example 
of my brother and my family, by allowing happi- 
ness and prosperity to slip away from me, in 
supposing there was time enough, though time 
was gliding on? I could not deny my love ; but 
said that I would never attempt to rival my own 
brother with Letty, nor try to withdraw trom him 
the love which I believed she had given to him. 
‘You are mistaken altogether,’ replied Mr. Jones. 
‘ It is true Letty did once look favorably on John, 
and had he asked Ler in a reasonable time, sh 
would have been his wife, with my full consent; 
but his delay in doing so gave me opportunity for 
reflection and minute inquiries, by which means 
I discovered the family failing of procrastination, 
which has become a proverb in the country; and 
most thankful was I that John’s practice of the 
proverb gave me the opportunity of saving her 





maxim which I have all my life practiced, as far 
as circumstances would permit, ‘ Do i, and & will 
be done.’ My attention was lately drawn toward 
you by observing your restless unhappiness, and 
your stolen glances of love and sorrow at my Letty. 
With intention on my part, I also directed Letty’s 
observation to the same fact, and I can give you 
the assurance that any preference for John, which 
might under cultivation have become strong, has 
died away, root and branch; and that were he 
now to offer himself and the three best farms in 


the country for her acc nee, he would be re 
jected. ‘ou choose adhere to the family 
adage, and there will be ‘time enough’ for 


your wooing, you can do so, and lose as sweet a 
irl as ever the sun shone on. I say no more, 
ut there she is,’ and he pointed to the pretty 

shrubbery walk, into which she was at that mo- 

ment disa: . John, my heart was burst- 

ing with fond, repressed love—repressed from 4 

sense of duty to you, but could I on such en- 

couragement resist the desire to know if indeed 
her heart was free? Yet, believe me, had I in 
the interview to which I hastened discovered the 
slightest hope for you, that love, which had 

‘grown with my growth,’ should have still lain 

silently in my heart. Such was not the case, dear 

John. A few minutes in that shady walk sufficed 

to assure me that my silent devotion had met » 

return, though she candidly confessed her first 
ane might have been different, had you spoken 
in time.” 

With a pale face, John extended his hand to 
WitT did love b 

**T did love her,” he said, “‘ but I see you have 
acted honorably. I have only myself fA blame ; 
and I will learn to look on Letty as my sister before 
I see her again. God bless you both,” and with 
hasty steps he left the room. 

The marriage took place in due time, a 
Sykes acting as bridesmaid, and feeling muc 
astonished at the regularity and comfort fh which 
Mr. Jones’s house was conducted, though there 
was no assistance in domestic matters but a 

1 about fourteen, who acted under Lott 4 

irection. Yet all went on with comfort and regu- 
larity ; there was no putting off a duty from hour 
to hour, or day today. On the least symptom of 

a desire for procrastination, Mr. Jones’s firm tone 

or Letty’s gentle voice would repeat their favorite 

maxim, “‘ Do it, and it will be done.” The contrast 
it presented to her own ill-regulated home was 
painful, but useful to her in after life, as she 
avoided those rocks on which her family was shi 
wrecked—for such was the result of their indo 

ence. Kindly as their landlord was di 

toward them, he could give no further time for 

the long arrears of rent due, but took the farm 

into his own hands, giving Sykes and his wife a 

small cottage and a couple of acres rent free, and 

receiving the young men, John and James, as day- 
laborers, one of the girls being obliged to go 
service, 

After Mary’s visit to her brother and his bride. 
she returned to her father’s now very small 
cottage, bringing with her the experience of a few 
months, which her good feelings and good sense 
rendered invaluable to herself and her parents. 
And now, after eighteen months’ residence in their 
new abode, where as farmer Sykes said, “ they 
had retired to starve,” there was more comfort 
than they had known while ssed of so much 
more valuable holdi 0 doubt there were 
days when the preparation of a mid-day meal was 
a matter of trouble and omen to Sykes. 

“ Wha we do, Mary?” she w say. 
‘Your father now rises so early, and works so 
hard, that he ought to have something nourishing 
for his dinner, and there is nothing for him but a 
a & ‘3-7 left from a sty hl 

no uneasy, mother,” lied Mary; 
‘you will see I will have 20 tice a dinner from 
that bit of meat, that father will say we are grow- 
ing extravagant, and you, dear mother, will, 1 
hope, be tempted to eat more heartily than usual.” 

I don’t see how all this is to be done,” said 

Mrs. Sykes, “‘ unless the days of miracles should 

6. Tho h those da 
‘** Though those days may not return,” answered 

Mary, “yet the days of good but "economical 

cookery have commenced. Only watch me 

mother, and you will see what a savory dish wi 
spring up from this little bit of cold meat.” 

“Would you not like to add a slice from the 
three-logged stool?” replied her mother, half 
provoked at Mary’s co her culinary 


powers, 

‘* Well, dear mother,” said Mary, laughing, **T 
promise you that if I fail, I will uy my p wers on 
a joint of the ‘article’ you so strongly recom- 
mend; but in the meantime I must commence 
my poopaee tions, or there will not be ‘time 
en e 

“Oh, those dreadful words!” said her mother, 
shuddering. ‘Never, never speak them; they 
have been the pass-words to our ruin.” 

“No, dear mother,” said Mary, putting ber 
loving arms around her, “‘not our ruin, but their 
failure has led us to adopt and act on a better 
maxim, ‘Do it, and it wili be done.’ And as I 
must = this maxim into practice, or father will 
go without his dinner, I shall now only wait to 
give you this one fond kiss before commencing my 
wonderful powers of transformation,” And 80 
taking the bone of a leg of mutton, with but very 
little meat on it, she chopped it in three pieces. 
put it in a saucepan with a quart of boiling water, 
added three large onions with three cloves stuck 
in them, some thinly-sliced carrots, and a teacup- 
ful of well-washed rice, a little salt and pepper ; 
and all these things she stewed for three hours. 
then browning it with a little burnt sugar, stirred 
into the boi soup. To her great delight, her 
mother partook heartily of it, and declared that 
the three-legged stool would certainly afford a 
— - ast under - tl "s ae 

It is regrette at habits formed in 
childhood and youth are seldom altogether over. 
come, and thus in a degree it proved with John 
and James Sykes. zag aesed, through life «|- 
ways struggling with deficient means, for they 
never acted at the rifhttime. Too late did farmer 
Sykes see the sad effects of his own example in his 
sons, while the contrast that William’s prosperity 
presented increased his self-reproach. ’ 

Mary never married, but remained with her 
a? and was their comfort and solace to the 
ast. On their death she resided with her sister 
who had married one of Mr. Harvey’s sons, Sho 
proved a treasure in their household by her chcer- 
ful temperament and practical good sense; and 
whenever she discovered a desire of procrastina- 
tion in her young nephews and nieces, “ Aunt 
Mary” was sure to have some little tale to relate 
which would have the effect of exposing the ili 
consequences of acting on the too common ex- 
pression, “‘ Time enough,” 


dence 
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REAPPEARANCE OF A DEAO WIFE. 


Ir is not so very long since the belief in witches 
and ghosts and tural a was 
quite current in all classes of society, and iegends 
founded on that belief stil! obtain a certain degree 
of assent. The illustration on this page is drawn 
from one of those old legends that date back to 
the superstitions of a past generation, and are 
now curious as showing how easily the wildest 
improbabilities were interwoven in the history of 
the times. A gentleman of Edinburg, by some 
accident, dropped a heavy weight upon his wife’s 

oot, crushing it so severely that mortification 

ensued, resulting in her death. When the pain 
subsided, and she supposed she was recovering, 
instead of dying, she said playfully to her hus- 
band, “ I was thinking, while suffering so severely, 
that if I died I would, in my disembodied spirit, 
appear to you during the nights of your watchful- 
ness, and if you allowed my body to be stolen from 
the grave, would scowl upon you just as owls used 
to do in the old houses.” 

Shortly after she died, and he, feeling that he 
was indirectly the cause of her death, reproached 
himself so severely that he could not rest. One 
morning, while lying in bed, his eyes sought the 
window, when it seemed as if some nebulous ob- 
ject had come between him and the drapery. 
Presently the face of his deceased wife was slowly 
evolved from the drapery, the features gradually 
becoming more distinct, until he held out his 
hand to touch it, when the vision slowly disap- 
peared. At another time, when he had iain down 
upon the sofa just at twilight, the vision repeated 
itself in the distinct form and features of his wife, 
representing as nearly as possible her appearance 
when she had held the playful conversation with 
him. At this moment the servant brought in a 
light and the apparition was seen no more. 








JAPANESE DRESS. 

EverytTaine relating to Japan possesses an 
interest, from the fact that, until very recently 
that country allowed no intercourse with other 
regions of the world. Now that the barriers have 
been broken down, we find in the character and 
habits of the Japanese much that is novel and 
striking and worthy of attention. In their state 
of semi-civilization they have made creditable 
advancesin certain arts, and, like the Chinese, 
are wonderfully ingenious and imitative. The 
distinctions of rank are sedulously maintained, 
and the contrast between the higher and lower 
orders of society marked by unmistakable lines. 
On this page we give the winter style of dress in 
town and country, which indicates the superiority 
in polish and refinement of the citizen over the 
rustic. 


THE HONOR OF THE FLAC. 


Tue incident presented in the accompanying 
illustration brings to view one of those acts of 
true bravery nothing but a high patriotism can in- 
spire. It is worthy the historic days of Italy’s classic 
pride, and shows that her race of heroes is not 
yet extinct. While the iron-clad frigate Re 
d'Italia was sinking, two Austrian officers jumped 
into a boat and rowed toward the stern of the 
frigate, in order to seize the Italian flag which 
was flying there. But an Italian officer laid hold 
of it, although he could see the ship was on the 
point of sinking, and, after firing a revolver at 
the Austrians, went down, preferring to perish 
with the vessel rather than deliver up the flag to 
the enemy. 


THE PRE-ADAMITE CREATION. 

ScrenTIFIc men have long disputed about the 
age of the world and the order of its various types 
of life ; but recent researches and discoveries have 
fully established the fact that the Mosaic account 
refers only to the later periods of the earth’s his- 
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A REAPPEARANCE 


tory, and that long before the creation of man 
our globe teemed with animated life. A race of 
monsters roamed about, finding their homes both 
in the water and on the land, and leaving only 
their immense, unwieldy skeletons as the evidence 
of their existence. 

Compared with them the various species with 
which we are familiar are mere pigmies. Of their 
disposition and habits we know only what we can 


tration gives a sketch of some of these animals, 
taken from specimens in the large Museums of 
Europe ; and while they bear a resemblance to 
living forms, they are generally of a lower and 
less fully developed order than such as now con- 
stitute the brute creation. 








A DESPERATE ALTERNATIVE. 


Man is not the only enemy against which the 
inhabitants of the sea must guard. In fact, the 
deep waters are the scene of a perpetnal warfare, 
one tribe preying upon another and the strong 
devouring the weak. In the grand economy of 
nature, it seems necessary thus to provide for 
the sustentation of the various orders of existence, 
and doubtless the provision is a wise one. 

Our illustration shows how one danger is 
avoided only by meeting a greater one, and 
that between the two, destruction is inevitable. 
Such dilemmas often occur in human experience, 
and as suggestive of these, the picture will possess 
an interest above commiseration for the fate of 
the poor fish. 








A Fearful Ride. 


Perer MuLuican was an Irish youth, tall, com- 
pactly built, agile; handsome and brave. The 
County Kildare claimed him as a native, and he 
claimed Kate Donnelly as his betrothed. ‘The 
course of true love never yet ran smooth,” says 
the proverb, and they were to feel its truth. 

Kate was the belle of the little community in 
which she and her betrothed resided. Many a 
youth spent sleepless nights on her account, and 





many & damsel wept over the inconstancy of a 

lover who deserted her to follow in the train of 

| the comely belle. 

| Upon a wood-crowned hill, just without the vil- 

| lage, stood the ancestral mansicn of the Mitchell 

| family, inhabited at that period by the last of his 

| race., He was a gloomy man, who received few 
visitors, seldom left his retreat to honor the ril- 
lage by his presence, and was invariably passion- 
ate and haughty to all his retainers but one. 

Mulligan was employed upon the estate as an 

under-gardener, and Kate was one of the house- 
servants. 

|. Mitchell became enamored with his fair do- 
mestic, and took no pains to conceal his infatu- 

| ation. His advances were received with ill-con- 

| cealed repugnance, which only stimulated in him 
a greater desire to possess the object of his love, 

| It was not long before Mulligan was made 





infer frem their structure, but we know enough | 
to invest them with an intense interest and ren- | 
der them subjects of devoted study. Our illus- | 
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| ceeded by Mulligan’s dismissal, shortly afterward 

followed by Kate’s voluntary withdrawal from 
| Mitchell's service, He, howéver, ignoring his 
| station, was so violent in his demonstrations that 
| she appealed to her betrothed, who, nothing loth, 
| only awaited an opportunity to vent his hatred 
| upon the person of his wealthy rival. 

The sympathies of the people were with Malli- 
| gan, but they were powerless to protect him from 
the law, to escape which he fled to America, and 
was soon followed by Kate. 

Soon after this the old mansion was closed, the 
servants were dismissed, and Mitchell left the 
country—no one knew whither; but the old 
dames shook their heads and prophesied no good 
to Mulligan and his fair betrothed. 

Upon his arrival in-America he sought employ- 
ment, but for a long time was unsuccessful. His 
stock of money was small, the price of living 
high, and he was bewildered by the presence of 
Kate, to whom, upon her arrival, he was married. 

Time passed on ; still no work. His money was 
almost exhausted, his wife was prostrated by 
sickness, and medical attendance was scarcely to 
be had at any price. 

At this stage, when he was almost crazed by 
the gloomy aspect of affairs, and concern for-her 
whom he had sworn to protect 1nd cherish, 
Mitchell appeared; his unholy passion scarcely 
controlled—only held subservient by a morbid 
desire for revenge. 

They met at an intelligence office whither Mul- 
ligan had gone seeking employment; and where 
Mitchell, conceiving this to be the most likely 
place, searched for him. Mitchell addressed some 
insulting language to his former gardener, who 
could ill brook harsh words from his most inti- 
mate friends, much less from one upon whom he 
looked as the cause of his and his wife’s present 
suffering. 

During the desperate fight which followed, 
Mitchell was severely injured, and his brain 
affected. He disappeared, and as Mulligan heard 
nothing further of him, atter several months, du- 
ring which brighter days dawned upon him, con- 
cluded that his revengeful enemy must have re- 
turned to Ireland. 

Mitchell indeed returned, but only to super- 
intend the sale of his estate, which being accom- 
plished, he again departed, never to return. 

On the passage to, and after his arrival in, 
America, his wild appearance was noted and freely 
commented upon, but as he offered violence to 
no one, he was not molested. His hatred*and 
madness concentrated upon one object, and that 
object was his former employé. 

Years elapsed. He wandered up and down the 
country, hither and thither, but obtaining no clue 
to the whereabouts of his successful rival ; and 
time, instead of abating his malady, only aggra- 
vated it by his continual brooding upon that one 
subject, and he was gradually becoming a con- 
firmed monomaniac, though he had sufficient 
| sense to preserve a rational exterior. 
| Inthe meantime Mulligan was moving through 

the'world with what was considered a fair pros- 
pect for one of his class. He was a faithful, 





= ! aware of the position of affairs, but though he | honest workman, and though unable to obtam 






JAPANESE WINTER DRESS IN THE COUNTRY. 


was in a manner compelled to endure the atten- 
tions of Mitchell to his betrothed, as may be 
imagined, they were no more disagreeable to her 
than to bim. 

A rupture at length occurred, which was suc- 





| permanent employment at his avocation, by dint 
| of thrift and temperate habits he raised his in- 
| creasing family with a degree of comfort above 


| that of many of bis fellow-workmen. 
> * t * ca . 








A heavily laden train ran out of a station on an 
Eastern railway. The night was dark, the rain 
fell rapidly, the wind was blowing fresh and gusty, 
the flickering lamps, seen through the falling 
rain, looked misty and aguish, as if chilled anu 
frightened by the universal cheerlessness, 

A few yards above the station the black mouth 
of a tunnel yawned to swallow the bright reflector 
and the long, heavy train. For a moment the 
dark opening was visible, the glowing light shinir g 
on the dripping roof, revealing the chinks and 
angles of the riven rock glaring back on the wet 
roofs of the carriages, then darkness and the hollow 
thunder of the train, mingled with the “ swasn” 
of the water, grew fainter, then ceased, and the 
train was gone, dashing through the darkness, 
guided by its fiery eye, 

The engine-driver and stoker were snugly 
housed, and only at long intervals looked out into 
the yellow glare, with its inky background. 

At the upper end of the tunnel stood a little 
cabin, occupied by the family of a track-tender, 
who had special charge of the tunnel, 

As the time for the train drew nigh, Peter Mul- 
ligan—for the track-tender was no other than the 
husband of Kate—took his lights, walked through 
the tunnel, saw that everything was in order, and 
stationed himself in the centre, ready to signal 
“all right.” The shrili “toot” of the whistle 
floated through the tunnel, and the ground trem- 
bled under the heavy, rolling mass. 

He stood with his face toward the train, and did 
not notice behind him the form of a man, crouch - 
ing low, stealing softly toward him, availing him- 
self of the jutting rocks to partially conceal his 
movements, As the train approached, the light 
shone on something in his hand, whicl: glittered 
and sparkled merrily as if it enjoyed the blinding 
glare. The thunder of the train filled the tunnel, 
wrapping itself around glistening, quivering rails, 
trembling among the ragged-edged rocks, agita- 
ting the stagnant water in the ditches at either 
side of the line, and endeavoring, seemingly, to 
lift the tuns of earth and rock which arched over 
and contined it to the long tube. 

Mulligan waved his white signal and stepped 
upon one side to await the passage of the train. 
He turned half around, and, before he saw the 
crouching form, the glitter of the weapon caught 
his eye. At the same instant the stranger 
bounded forward, seized him by the throat, and 
threw him heavily to the ground across the rails. 
The signal-light was wrenched from his hand and 
dashed upon the track, where it was shivered into 
a multitude of fragments. 

Had the engine-driver or stoker been attending 
to their duty this must have been observed, for 
the reflector brought into bold relief every feature 
of the tunnel, from the jagged sides to the square- 
headed bolts which secured the track to the ties, 
and it shone full upon the two men desperately 
struggling—one for freedom from the strangling 
grip upon his throat and to throw himself from 
the track upon which the train was approaching : 
the other, with his glittering weapon raised over 
the track-tender’s head, and his large, wild eyes 
sparkling fearfully, to hold his antagonist down to 
the iron rail. 

Mulligan grew faint and his struggles weaker, 
but he still preserved consciousness sufficient to 
know that a horrible death was stalking toward 
him if he could not disengage himself or roll on 
one side. But, no! His assailant held him with 
the power of a madman, and it was equally impos- 
sible to do either. 

The stranger bent down his frightfully pale face, 
and, ina sharp, piercing whisper, which Mulligan 
distinctly heard above the rattle and roar of the 
train, hissed in his ear : 

**T have got you at last!” 

Then the trackman knew who was his assailant, 
and recognized him despite his ghastly color and 
shrunken features, 

The glittering weapon—a long, double-edged 
dirk—flashed as it descended, and cut a fearful 
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gash in the shoulder 
of the trackman, who 
at that moment effected 
a slight change in bis 
position. A moment 
more and the train was 
upon them. 

Just as the iron- 
pointed guard swept 
down upon them, Mul- 
ligan succeeded in 
raising his head and 
shoulders, made a des- 
perate grasp at the 
red, slippery bars, and 
with his antagonist, 
who still retained his 
hold, was shot up the 
inclined framework and 
caught by the clothing 
on an iron hook. 

One arm was broken, 
and hung powerless, 
and a sharp pain in his 
side admonished him of 
other injuries. His 
brain whirled in unison 
with the swaying, on- 
ward motion of the en- 
gine, and it seemed as 
f the falling raindrops 
were transformed into 
millions of erratic 
coruscating stars. 

The would-be assassin 
had been stunned by 
the shock, but it re- 
quired great exertion 
on the part of Mulligan 
to loosen the long fin- 
gers from his swollen 
throat. The dirk had 
been wrenched from 
his hard at the moment of the collision, and the 


wounded man apprehended no further danger from 


that source. 

The maniac swung hither and thither at his feet, 
his arm and legs being wedged between the bars, 
preventing his rolling off the slippery perch. He 
was completely at the mercy of the trackman, but 





dilating as they approached, until they seemed 
like two fine balls lighting up the gloom. 

Then a hand clutched the trackman’s foot, and 
the madman uttered a scream of triumph and 
pulled furiously to dislodge his companion, who 
clung to the!framework with,the strength of des- 
peration. 


WY) 


THE PREADAMITE CREATION. 


Mulligan could not find it in his heart to act upon 
the evil suggestion to revenge himself by the 
death of the unconscious maniac. 

They were under the flaming light, and in dark- 
ness. The rain dashed down in sheets ; the fierce 
wind shrieked hoarsely around them, and, piercing 
their saturated clothing, chilled them to their very 
vitals. With great difficulty the trackman released 
his clothing from the hook, and laboriously drag- 
ged his aching body up to the platform at the top 
of the inclined bars. Hanging by his uninjured 
hand to the slippery framework, sometimes nearly 
jerked from his position by the sidelong motion of 
the engine, and again thrown upon his wounded 
side with a force that made him scream for very 
agony. 

The cold rain, beating down upon the maniac, 
soon restored him, and with the return to con- 
sciousness he renewed his efforts to dispatch his 
sorely wounded opponent. 

Apparently he had not been seriously injured, 
and all his strength seemed to return with his 
senses. He climbed up the slippery frame- 
work toward Mulligan, who by this time was almost 
helpless. The eyes of the madman gleamed like 
diamond points through the darkness, and he 
screamed with horrid glee as he carefully made 
his way toward the wounded man. 

His face drew near; Mulligan knew it by the 
approach of the sparkling eyes. With one hand 
he clutched the bars, and with the other reached 
forward to seize his victim. 

The trackman’s legs were uninjured and at 
liberty, and as he was compelled to hold on with 
his one whole hand, they constituted his only 
weapons of defense. 

Nearer and nearer came the two diamond points, 
sparkling and diseppearing, now here, now there, 
as the maniac swayed to and fro with the engine, 


The maniac laughed wildly, and gibbered to 
himself as he strove. He worked his way up 
still higher, and redoubled his exertions, shout- 
ing, in the intervals of his unmeaning language ; 

**T have got you at last!” 

They were his last words. He had almost torn 
off the wounded man’s grip, and in a moment 
more both would have rolled under the train. 
Mulligan collected his waning strength, drew back 
his foot, and dealt his assailant a powerful blow 
in the face with his heavy boot, which hurled him 
from his perch, and as he rolled under the wheels 
his dying scream rose thrillingly over the com- 
bined uproar of the howling wind, the splashing 
of the rain, and the rattle and crash of the flying 
train. 

Mulligan was almost exhausted, but the chilling 
rain contributed, with the piercing wind, to keep 
alive his wandering senses and what little vitality 
yet remained. He managed to lie down on his 
unwounded side, and secured what to him was a 
tolerable degree of ease. 

Here and there along the line dim lights gleamed 
fof a moment, speaking of cheerful hearths and 
comfort, then shot by and were gone. At regular 
intervals the trackmen’s signals shone upon liim, 
but none appeared to notice the reclining form 
leading on the long train; and it sped on, none 
but God and himself aware of his perilous posi- 
tion. 

The wind rose higher, and the rain beat still 
more mercilessly upon him. Other lights passed, 
the train dashed through a small station, then on 
into the night, the glaring eye casting its strong 
light upon the long.lines of rail which sprang out 
of the darkness ; upon the sides of rock-cuttings, 
where the great boulders threatened to precipitate 
themselves upon the flying carriages ; down into 
the abysses, where the topmost branch of the 








tallest tree scarce reached the level of the rails ; | 
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upon the trestle-work of bridges, between whose 
massive timbers the wind hoarsely shrieked ; upon 
the dark recesses and arched avenues of verdant 
foliage, as the train sped along through tracts of 
wood, the tall tree trunks and the spectre-like 
telegraph-poles shooting up out of the yellow glare 
into the seemingly solid darkness, like crystal- 
studded columns supporting an ebony arch. 

All these appeared in succession to Mulligan, 
who, in a short time, was perfectly helpless, un- 
able even to unclasp the bloodless fingers, which, 
gripped with the strength of despair around the 
iron ring, were set, stiffened, almost frozen to the 
cold circle. 

He swayed hither and thither with the oscil- 
lations of the engine, each rude jostle opening 
afresh his many wounds. 

The rain slackened, but the wind increased, 
and it seemed at times that he must be blown 
from his position. 

His mind became confused, and in the dazzling 
light in front, fiends and imps frisked and tum- 
bled, and turned their hideous faces up at him, 
and pointed long, skinny fingers at his shivering 
form, laughing with horrid glee at his misery. 
Then they changed to white-robed angels, who 
looked pityingly upon him, but shook their heads, 
helpless to aid. 

These passed away with the gloom, and he 
fought again the fearful contest with his maniac 
adversary. The wild laugh again sounded in his 
ears, the ghastly, sunken features were pressed 
close to his own, and he heard the sharp hissing, 
“*T have got you at last!” 

_ Then the maniac was multiplied into a thousand 
madmen, who crowded around him, thrusting 
their nervous fingers into his, and striving to tear 
off his desperate clutch upon the ring; then they 
plunged their white fingers into his ragged 
wounds, and held up before his eyes the thin 
joints dripping with his blood. 

Then the shrieking maniacs were transformed 
into his wife and children, who floated above, in 
front and on either side, in the bright light, weep- 
ing and wringing their hands, and pointing to the 
line which separated the darkness from the light, 
and muttered words which he could not hear, but 
knew to be words of sorrow at their inability to 
succor him. 


framework in front o 
the engine—himself the 
Mazeppa of thetragedy. 
He ran out to stop the 
train, but his signal was 
wrested from his trem- 
bling hands, and the 
madmen seized him 
and hurled him after 
the receding train. He 
rose high in air, up 
till the earth looked 
small and round as an 
apple in the distance ; 
then down, down, fall- 
ing, flying through 
space into a chasm, 
upon the bottom of 
which rows of long 
spikes stood up to im- 
pale him; apd he 
shrieked again as the 
cold, rusty iron plunged 
into his quivering flesh. 

Then he recovered 
a moment, and his 
eyes wandered fever- 
ishly around until he 
relapsed into semi-in- 
sensibility and the 
weird, supernatura 
visions of his half- 
crazed brain, from 
| which the fierce whistle of the engine as they 
approached a crossing would arouse him to a dim 
consciousness of his peril. 

Mile after mile was devoured by the insatiate 
glare, and the train was approaching a smal] 
station more than half way to the one at which it 
was to stop. In his lucid moments he prayed, 
with a fervor never known before, that he might 
hold out until the station should be reached, and 
have strength to make his peril known. 

His limbs were benumbed, his eyes barely 
opened, and his stiffened fingers retained their 
hold only by reason of being bent and cramped 
around the ring until they migut have been but a 
part of the engine itself. 

The gash in his shoulder bled profusely, an. i.e 
shattered bones of his mutilated arm and side 
grated their jagged ends together, sending thrills 
of intense, sickening pain along his shrinking 
nerves, and he screamed under the goading 
agony. Then unconsciousness, the frightful vis- 
ions, and a temporary release from physical suf- 
fering. 

The train dashed around a sudden curve, and 
its long length swept by the station. The agent 
stood on the platform, and as he held up his lan- 
tern, the light fell :ull upon the wounded man. 
He obtained but a momentary glimpse—but it was 
enough to arouse him to instant action. 

Before he could procure a red light, the train 
was out of sight around a curve. He sprang into 
the operator’s room, and shook that official 
roughly out of his slumbers, but it required some 
little time to comprehend the agent’s somewhat 
incoherent story. When he did comprehend it, 
he immediately forwarded to the next station a 
briefly worded telegram : 

* A man on the cow-catcher—stop the train!” 

The engine-driver and stoker sat in their little 
house and smoked their pipes, whiling away the 
time, never dreaming of their imperiled passen- 
ger. Just before arriving at the station to which 
the telegram had been sent, one of them lddked 
out and saw the red light close at hand. 

*“‘Down brakes!”’ shrieked the whistle ; and the 
train stopped. 

The agent handed the brief dispatch to the 
engine-driver, and hastened to the front of the 
engine ; but although blood was splashed upon 
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the frame-work until its own red color was ob- 
scured by the deeper dye, no man was to be seen. 
A party was immediately forwarded, which fol- 
lowed the line back several miles, and found the 
apparently lifeless body of the track-tender ina 
bit of swampy ground along which the track ran. 

He was carried to the station, medical aid was 
summoned, his gaping wounds were bound up, 
and the fractured bones set. 

Under the attentive nursing of his wife be was 
eventually restored to eomething like his former 
vigor, but he never entirely recovered trom the 
nervous prostration induced by his fearful ride. 

The whole of the maniac’s body was never found; 
but portions of it, strewn along the line for a long 
distance, were collected and given burial by the 
authorities, 








"A PHILADELPHIA ALDERMAN. 


Ture is in the City of Brotherly Love a 
kind-hearted alderman, known to everybody for his ge- 
niality. Business with the alderman one day was dull. 
A rainy day tells as emptily to the exchequer of an 
viderman as it does to the keeper of a bonnet-shop. 
About four o’clock in the*afternoon a couple bent upon 
connubialism entered the office and stated their desire. 
‘The alderman invited them to stand up, and, with a face 
whose gravity of expression would have reflected credit 
upon a bishop, began to deliver to them an address 
upon the general subject of matrimony, A number of 
people had dropped in about this time, and got the full 
——_ of it. They occasionally snorted out into a 

ugh. 

The alderman was as immovable as Gibraltar. He 
began his discourse by a description of paradise, and 
conclusively showed that, if Eve hadn’t strayed away 
from Adam into a distant part of the garden, he (the 
alderman), as well as al! other people, would never have 
suffered from illicit pippins. The worthy alderman 
made a running survey upon the prominent married 
ladies named in the Scriptures, touched lightly upon the 


, Mother of the Grachi, Lady Blessington and Stowe, 


and then switched off the track to the ladies of Africa 
who entertained Mungo Park, and the Esquimaux wo- 
men who wean their infant progeny upon blubber tea. 

He had spoken about twenty minutes, when the bride- 
or Dat len ‘fines said b ‘salina ext 

se e, e, ig out @ very greasy 

back of the denomination of five dollars, and 
ng it to the alderman; * but here ish all de money 
vot I pays. I tell you dish now.” 

The alderman crumpled the note in his et. The 
g'0om was apprehensive that for such an address a sum 
might be asked that would “size his pile.” Some of 
the litors stepped outside to laugh, the alderman’s 
face was as immobile as the pippin upon which he had 
been descanting. 

“‘ After what you have heard,” asked the alderman, 
solemnly, ** are you willing to proceed ?”’ 

“ Yes, yes; you shust hurry up,” said the impatient 


room, 

“ No levity, my friend,” said the alderman; “this isa 
very solemn occasion. This is a civil contract, never to 
be abrogyted or——”’ 

The bride here interrupted, and rather loudly whis- 
= to her swain that the quicker they got out the 

tier. The groom evidently assented, for, just as the 
worthy alderman was about to continue his lecture, the 
stolid groom interposed with a remark that he wanted 
gue of two things: either to be married within the next 
two minutes or a return of the wedding fee. 

The day had been too dull for the return of any money 
whatever. The worthy alderman brought the ceremony 
to a close, adding: 

“I therefore pronounce you man and wife, and may 
God have mercy on your souls!” 

We came very near having tw items on that occasion 
at the same time. A worthy cit. «n present, in order to 
muffle his hter, stuffed his pu. ‘ket-bandkerchief in 
his mouth, the alderman waz pronouncing the 
benediction as above, he narrowly escaped 
it. The newly-married couple departed highly pleased. 
As the groom went out, he saidin an under-tone to the 


Rio Ut was worth 
ot La ‘was a good speech; it was w more 











HOW TO FRIGHTEN A LION. 


I was out once lion-shooting in Kattiawar. 
In some parts of the district where it is tolerably open 
the sportsmen used to follow the game on horseback, 
ride up within range, and then dismounj to get a shot, 
unless their beasts were steady enough to stand fire 
from their backs. After the shot they quickly remounted 
and galloped off; infact, something in the manner that 
the African way of conducting the sport is described. 
On one occasion my friend had turned up a couple of 
full-grown lions, and was following them on the plain. 


uk nas yn ome Ae = fr deewady) oo 
, away ped for the near- 
est tree; but, before he could reach it, the roars came 
closer and closer behind 
prea ny, hy: my 
ove by the angry 
instinct of self-preservation, but the lion 
with him. 
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A CAR-OL. 


Someszopy advocating ‘‘ elevated tracks ” has 
een oStey © be nang e o8 Ro ene. The 
stanzas are such general lication, that they 
do for a concert to relieve the distress of other parties 
than travelers on the avenues of Gotham. The musical 
Saree Sees Reve cizectass to tates to—ast t0 con- 
uct it: 


5 
Through the streets we rumble, 
Car conductors, with a 
Man and maid together ; 
Hoops give way, and women blush, 
assist the 


rush, 
fleece us in the jumble, 


Are princes”’ borne 
O’er the tram racked and torn, 
In Greed’s vehicles forlorn, 

Foul as “ Black Marias.” 


! how vile the inside smells 


Won't the Demon raise a whoop, 
And dash it among each group, 
In our street cars y 


With greats — 

suavity request, 

They won’t jump—but keep at rest— 

en the van’s in 

What do “‘cards”’ like these avail? 

Stops the turnkey of the rail 

At your call, his moving jail? 

Does he heed your earnest hail? * 
Rarely, I’ve a notion. 








A MERITED PUNISHMENT. 


Tue following incident recently occurred in 
Madison, Wisconsin, and illustrates the folly of a cus- 
tom by far too common: 

Some time since a Chicago individual who signed his 
name Frank L. Erskine, advertised for female corre- 
spondents. ‘Object, fun, friendship, or matrimony.” 
A young gentleman of this city, who has considerable 
wit and leisure, answered the advertisement in the 
name of a myth which he named Olive Spencer. The 
advertiser took the bait, and the correspondence went 
along briskly. from friendly to amatory 
with astonishing rapidity. It at length got so far that 
he invited her (or him, we will say her so as to be un- 
derstood) to visit Chicago, promising to “‘show her 
around.” Coy but anxious was the tone of the response, 
suggesting an ugly but wealthy father, and a big brother, 
who kept watch of her movements, and would prevent 
her from going if possible, and would not let her have 
money. He offered to pay her expenses, or send on a 
railroad pass, and finally offered to come and take her 
to Chicago. To this she consented, and Wednesday 
was the day fixed for Erskine to be here on that errand. 
Telegrams and love notes followed each other in great 
rapidity, but delay interposed, and Erskine reuched 
here on the afternoon train yesterday. 

Sly notes passed between them in the afternoon, after 
his arrival, and an assignation was arranged, to take 
place on the bank of Third Lake. About nine o’clock, 
Erskine softly and nervously left the hotel, and at the 
trysting place met something ip woman’s clothes, the 
dim moonlight aiding the Gules. All the boys had 
been notified of the affair, and the first meeting was 
noticed by hundreds. They moved off, and were en- 
gaged in amorous dalliance, when an improvised police 
officer (a law student) interrupted their sweet responses 
py a mock arrest for an attempted abduction of the 

1. (?) 

“ trembling culprit was escorted to the Court- 

House, which had been mysterio’ lit up for the oc- 

casion and which was soon thron: with hundreds of 

en me gy R. tra 
0} » a s r 

hy gentleman. Counsel were assigned for ‘the 

rosecution and defense, and the mock trial proceeded. 

e innocent advertiser for female corr ndents 
never doubted the perfect good faith of the w pro- 
ceedipgs. His letters were read with running com- 
ments; the lawyers wrangled; the fun cannot be de- 
scribed—the jokes, re , grave nonsense and Iudi- 
crous solemnities ot the scene. The audience was very 
demonstrative, convulsed with laughter at the running 
fire of jokes, applauded vociterocusly the affected zeal of 
the advocates and enjoyed it as they only conld the 
most roaring farce. It cannot be reported nor de- 


scribed. 
Finally the court and the crowd concluded to have 





his standing in Chicago. It was rich—too rich. Lan- 
guage cannot do justice to the subject. In his confes- 
sion, he stated he was reporter tor the Chicago Tribune, 
and editor of a monthly commercial journal. It also 
appeared that Erskine was not his true name, which 

being 





i the jury for 
kindness. The victim never saw the joke, which 
is the most wonderful instance of human credulity on 


This may seem to some like rough fun, and fun of a 
kind in which full matured men ought not to be en- 
But it was a lesson needed for one of the most 
prurient vices of the age. Advertising for female cor- 
respondents has been prolific of more and 
unhappiness than almost all other causes combined. 
This man pursued it as a system, by his own confession. 
He supposed his dent here to be a young, ro- 
mantic and innocent, but restless girl, unsatisfied 


i 


home, and fond of adventure. He came here pro: 
to tahe such a , to there introduce 
her, undoubtedly, to a career and vice. 








Bourmia, the Austrian province wpe 
by the Prussian victories, has a population of 5,000,000, 
one-third of whom are Germans, and two-thirds Scla- 
yonians of the Czechian race. The latter have recently 
distinguished themselves by vindica'ing the ciple 


of national government even more eager] any 
of the other agitated and troublesome tribes of the 
empire. Though all their cu) deri,ed 

Germany, end as late as thirty ago there 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


which is sheen t pe actions 
is bat am teeny Gs tke Gheciv at oune Indien, 


**You have only yourself to please,” said a 
ire: tn old bachelor cannot tell what a 
aificult task Tfind it.” _ 

Iv you wish to cure a scolding wife, never 
fail to laugh at her with all your might until she ceases 
—then kiss her. Sure cure, and no guack medicine. 

A pent little girl boasted to She of her little 
oo 
en. t,”” was t umphant reply, “my 

A Facetiouvs tradesman in New York, after 
having announced that he was selling off, 
has now his house with bills stating that 
is selling on / 

**Now, papa, tell me what is humbug.” + 


“It is,” replied papa, ‘‘ when mamma pretends to be 
very fond of me, and puts no buttons on my shirt till 
reminded of it a dozen times.” 


Examorep Writing-Master to a Young 
ainenéy't vory dostoubte one’ enh your's Capes) soe ths 
ve 
most beautifal lever pot ner 


An afflicted husband was re ing from the 
faneral of his wits, whem & friend asked how he 
“Wi 


ell,” said he, pathetically, ‘I think I feel the 
better for that little walk.” 


Somz men are like cats. You may stroke 
the fur the right way for years, and hear nothing but 
purring; but accidentally tread on the tail, and all 
memory of former kindness is obliterated. 


Love is as necessary to a woman’s heart as a 
fashionable bonnet to her head. Indeed, we think, 
rather more so; for nothing less than a measure 
will content her; whereas the recent on has 
= she can be satisfied with a very little 


CONVERSATION IN THE Backwoops.—‘* Whose 
map do you use?” 

iri s.”" 

“ What is the land?” 

“ Bogs.”” 

“The atmosphere ?” 

“ Fogs.” 


“* What do you live on?” 
* Hogs.”” 
ned What is the house built of ?” 


* Any fish in the ponds?” 
“ Frogs.” 


Miserres.—Writing an appointment to a lady 
and a disappointment to a r, and cross-directing 
them, Paying your rent punctually on quarter-day to 
your landlord, and being distrained on the next day by 
his landlord, Abusing a person whom you have never 
seen to a stranger, who quietly observes that he is the 
man. 


4 Scorcuman asked an Irishman ‘‘ Why were 
half-farthings coined in England ? ’ 
Pat’s answer was: “To give Scotchmen an oppor- 
tunity of subscribing to charitable institutions.” 


A MERCHANT being asked to define the mean- 
ing of experimental and natural philosophy, said he 
considered the first to be — &@ man to discount a 
blil at a long date, and the second his retusing to do it. 


What business ought Tom Thumb to go 
into? Grocer (grow sir). 


When does a man sit down to a melancholy 
dessert? When he sits down to wine and pine. 


Onz ought to have dates at one’s fingers’ 
ends, seeing they grow upon the palm. 


‘*Is your horse gentle, Mr. Dabster ?” 

“ Perfectly gentle, ; the fault he has got—it 
that be a fault—is a playful habit of extending his 
hoofs now and then.” 

“ By extending his hinder hoofs ?—you don’t mean 
kicking, road I hope?” 

“ e 


le call it kicking, Mr. Green; but it’s 
caly 0 dlieht eanstion of the muscies—a disease rather 
than a vice ” 


“Pa, can a person catch any thing if he 
don’t run after it ** y 

“Certainly not.” 

— then, how did you catch the cold you've 
go’ ” 


‘‘Come down this instant,” said the boat- 
swain to a mischievous son of Erin; ‘come down, I 
say, and I’ll give youa dozen, you rascal.’’ 

“ Troth, sir, an’ I won’t come down if you’d give me 
two dozen.” 


‘*My friend,” said a doctor to an Irish 
tient, “be composed; we must all die once.” 
** An’ it’s that vexes me,” replied Pat; “if it wor mor 
than onc’t, I’d be aisy in my mind.” 


A GENTLEMAN about to die, called his faithful 
servant, Sambo, to his bedside, and sighed out: 

“ Ah, I'm going a long journey !” 

“Never mind, massa; him all the way down hill, an’ 
you soon reach the end,” replied Sambo, endeavoring 
to console him. 


Tue Art or Dunninc.—The art of Guaniog 
is not reckoned among the fine or polite arte. Index 
there are no rules on subject, as each cause may be 
tried by itself, the success of various ents being 
very much “as you light upon chaps.” At times a 
leaky accident. brings the money out ot a slow debtor, 
after the manner following: 

One of our merchants, nervous and irritable, received 
a letter from a customer in the country, beggirg for 
more time. Turning to one of his counting clerks, he 


said: 

“ Write this man at once.” 

“Yes, sir. What shall I say?” 

The merchant was pacing the office, and repeated 
the order: 

** Write him at once.” 

“ Certainly, sir. What do you wish me to say?” 

The merchant was impatient, and broke out: 

“ or nothing, and that very quick.” 

The clerk waited for no further orders, but consulting 
lis own judgment, wrote and itched the letter. 
By the of mail came a letter the delinquent 
customer enclosing the money in full of the account. 
The merchant's eyes glistened when he opened it; and 

to the desk, he said to the clerk: 

“ sort of a letter did you write to this man? 
Here is the money in full.”” 

“*I wrote just what you told me to, sir. The letter is 

ied in the letier-book.”’ 
Phe letter-book was consulted, and there stood, short 
and sweet, and right to the point: 

“Dear Sir—Something or nothing; and that very 
quick. Yours, &c., 


And this letter brought the money when a m 
elaborate dun would have failed of the happy effect. " 





FRANK LESLIE’S CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND. 
Tue September number of this popular and 


interesting publication has appeared, and as usual, is 
full of just such ‘hings as delight and instruct the little 








folks, The Children’s Friend has struck that happy 





medium where it is neither above nor below the com 

prehension of the clase of readers for whom it was in- 
tended, a desidsratum not often reached.” Hereafter 
the Children’s Friend will appear weekly, instead of 
monthly, under the title of the Boy's and Girl's Tius 
trated Weekly, wiih some new features, so that, while 
retaining the general tone and character of the present 
form, it will be rendered additionally attractive and 
valuable. The signal popularity of the Children’s Friend 
is the best evidence of the need of such a periodical, 
and we congratulate its patruns on the treat they will 
enjoy when it comes to them in its new form, and with 
its weekly installment of good things. 








DistriputTion or Premrums.—Our readers 
will permit us to draw their attention to the advertise, 
ment of the Opening Fair and Distribution of Premiums, 
to commence in this city, 24th September next, under 
the management of J. R. Hawley & Co., old and popular 
Cincinnati merchants, who have too much reputation 
at stake, to say nothing of the deserved character of the 
project, to let it be any other than a straightforward, 
upright and business-like transaction. Those who 
patronize this Distribution of Premiums may rely uporn 
being fairly dealt with. The advertisement explains the 
matter in detail.—Cincinnati Weekly Times. 


Tue New York Piano Forte Company bas 
become justly ous for the tone, brilliancy, an. en- 
during qualities of their instruments, both square and 

4. Nor is this to be wondered at, s.uce the con- 
uctors are some of the most eminent mechanics in the 
profession. They have, consequently, introduced every 
new improvement in the manvfacture of these indis- 
pensable household companions, so that their pisnos 
are now among the best manufactured in this cotatry. 


Mr. Vick, the famous Florist of Rochester, 
has sent us his Illustrated Annual Catalogue of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds and Guide to the Flower Ga: den, 
for 1867. As it contains accurate description of the 
leading floral treasures of the world, with full direc- 
tions for sowing seed, transplanting and afier culture, 
it is a most useful little manual. 








A Sure Remedy for Chills and Fevers 
AYER’S AGUE CURE never fails. 








Barnum’s New American Museum. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 


Grand Opening of the Dramatic Season. Monda 
September 3, 1866, with an entirely new and splen 
Dramatic Company, wholly unsurpassed in point of 
brilliant versatility of talent and general proiessional 
genius. The following Artists compose the co: ps 
Gramatique: Mr. C. W. Clarke, Stage Manager; Mesars. 
M. Levick, G. Mitchell, G. Brookes, H. G. Clarke, H. D, 
Guion, J. Folwell, J. W. Norris, R. White, W. ° 
T. Atkins, J. Colson, C. Wesley; Mrs. J. J. Prior, R. G. 
France, G. Brookes, Miss Adele Clarke, Mrs. Masson, 
Misses Fenton, M. Livingston, Newman, Atkirs, Marks, 
Walker, including a full and efficient Corps de Ballet. 
Mr. G, Heilge, Scenic Artist; W. Demilt, Machin'st; RB. 
8S. Walker, Costumer; R. H. Cutler, Properties; Pro- 
fessor Krakaeur, Le. der of Orchesira, The Opening 
Day will be signalized by the performance of brilliant 
Come.y and sensational Drama. Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednsday afternoons at Two, Buiwer’s celebrated 
Comedy of MONEY. Characters by the full talented 
company. Thursday, Friday, and Saturday Afternoons, 
the deeply inter Drama of THERESE; OR, THE 
ORPHAN OF GENEVA. Every Evening at Eight, the 

sensational Drama, in three Acts, of THE LONE 

OUSE ON THE BRIDGE. Absorb Interest, Ex- 
citing Situations, and Startling Effects. Previous to the 
Drama, ther new feature! Miss Fanny Turner, 
cha Female Drummer, who will appear with 
Master jie Turner, the Infant Drummer. Dance by 
the Liliputian Wonder, General Grant, jr. To be seen 
at al hours, collection of the late Gordon Cumming, 
the great Lion-Slayer, consisting of the Heads, Horns, 
Tusks, Skins, etc., of tue Hippopot: » Rhi ‘08, 
a Giraffes, Lions, Tigers, Leopards and other 

animals, numbering over 3,000 imens, slain 
by this intrepid hunter during fifteen years’ hunting 
in Africa. A Mammoth Fat Child, 3 years old, wei bs 
196 Ibs. ; 3 Dwarfs; Glassblowers, Circassian Girl, Living 
Birds of Rarest Plumage; African Crowned Cranes, 
Black Swans, the Af ican Vulture, the Adjutant; one 
hundred Living Monkeys; Miller’s National Bronze 
Portrait Gallery, contains riraits of all che Un on 
Generals; 125 Portraits of North American Indian 
Chiefs. Cosmaramas, Learned Seal, Mappy Family, 
Grand Aqueria, Wax Figures, Geological, Concholoyica: 
and Numismatic Collections, Historical Relics, 200,000 
other Curiosities. 

Admission, 30 cents, children under ten, 15 cents. 














FRANK LESLIE’S 
BoYs’ «+ GIRLs’ 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 


AND 
CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


On and after October 6th Frank Lesiie’s CuTLpRen’s 
Frrenp will be published weekly, in the torm of a 
handsome paper of eight pages, of three columne each, 
under the titlh of Boys’ anp Grnis’ ILLUSTRATED 
Weerxty. The itivustTraTep WEEKLY will take a wider 
range than THE CHILDREN’s Frienp, and will be more 
adapted to the tastes and capicities of boys and girls 
than that publication; but it will nevertheless retain, 
as an important feature, a page for children of tender 
years, so that it will be a welcome visitor in every 
family, having something of interest for all its mem- 
bers, It will preserve the same pure and hea!thful tone 
that has characterized THe CuILpREN’s FRrEnp, 
and given it signal papenersy. It will contain stori 
travels, adventures, sketches of natural history 
scenery, illustrations of manners and custome of all 
nations. biography, anecdotes, sports for the parlor and 
the field, arithmetical and geographical exerci 
poetry, and whatever else may serve to instruct 
entertain the yo Eveiy number will have five or 
more fine ill ns, besides comic and minor en- 
gravings. 


TERMS: 
The price will be three cents a number, or $1 50 6 


year. 
Four numbers will form a monthly part of thirty- 
two pages, of three columns each, with twenty ilius- 
trations, im an elegant cover. This will be served to 
those who prefer to receive the periodical monthly. 
Price fifleen cents each part, or $1 50 a year. 
Five copies sent to one address, for-one year, for $7. 


PRIZES: 


Any one sending a list of four subscribers, and «tx 
dollars, will reccive a copy of Volume L of Tus 
CHILDREN’s FRIEXD, neatly bound. 

Any boy or gir) subscribing to Tax Bors’ awp Grats’ 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, and sending us another sub- 
scriber, with the money for the two ($3), will be entitled 
to receive, gratis, either of the foliowing large and 
aa engravings : 

GENERAL GRANT PEACE, en excellent portrait, 
His PAIR, — faro‘ly picture. 
K LES 


687 Pearl street, New York. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








VICK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


HARDY BULBS, 


FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1666, AND 


FLORAL GUIDE, 


Is now published. It contains descriptions of the 
best Hyracrntus, Tunis, Crocuses, Lies, etc., with 
descriptions, and plain and full directions for 
ting, Culture, Prices, etc, Illustrated with numer- 
fine engravings, and a beautiful colored plate of 
¢ SINGLE and Dousiz Tuure and Soma. My in- 
rtation from the best Bulb Growers of Holland is 
season larger than ever before, and I flatter myself 
the finest lot of Bu'bs ever brought to this country. 
This Cat logue and Guide is published for the benefit 
of my customers, and I will forward it to every one as 
rapidly as possible. To all others I charge ten cents 
per copy, which is not half the cost. prepaid 
to all. Ali lovers of flowers who design to plant Bulbs 
this fall will find it to their interest to obtain my 


Catalogue. 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


* 
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672-75 
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The Commercial Agency, 
$7 Park Row & 145 Nassau St., 
McKillop, Sprague & Co., 


Tus establishment has now been in active operation 
for nearly twenty-five years. It has its Associate Offices 
or Agents in every City and Town in the United States 
and the British Provinces, as well as in the chief cities 
of the Old World, and has a very large and growing 
patronage from Bankers and Merchants. : 

The reputation of the Agency for care and reliability 
has become firmly established; and the best evidence 
which can be given of its value to commercial men is 
found in their continued and mcreasing support. 

From the reco:ds is furnished a detailed statement of 
the condition of every merchant, with his antecedents 
and vusiness history. By this an opinion can be formed 
of the extent to which credit may be safely granted. In 
connection with this a 


Commercial Agency Register 


is published annually, which has become the Standard 
Referenc: Book for dispensers of credit. It contains a 
classified list of merchants and traders throughout the 
country, with numerals after each name, indicating the 
relative commercial standing of each. This work is one 


of immense magnitude—the last issue containing nearly | 


fare nayies—and is the result of a great amount of 
r. 

Tbe publishers have spared neither labor or expense, 
and have consequently produced a work of unequaled 
Suliness and accuracy. The following are some of the 


Opinions of the Press: 
[From the Daily Tribune, New York.} 

Tae Commercial Agency Register for 1866, by Mc- 
Killop & Sprage, has made its appearance, as usual, at 
the beginning of the year, and is a work ot greater mag- 
nitude than that of last year. It contains one thousand 
two hundred pages, double columns, so that the num- 
ber of firms named must largely exceed two hundred 
thousand. According to the index, there are over ten 
thousand cities, towns and villages named in it. These 
figures show that the compiling alone of such a work 
tmvolves wuch labor. The fact that the book meets such 
rapid sale shows that not only has there been great labor, 
but great care, given to the compijing, and that confi- 
de. felt in its general accuracy. 


[From the Evening Post, New York.) 


**The Commercial Agency Register for 1866," pub- 
lished by McKillop & Sprague, of this city, is an en ly 
new work, each name having been carefully revise 
The catalogue contains two hundred and fifty thousand 
names of bankers, merchants, manufacturers, &c., and 
the heavy labor of compilation and verification has been 
performed with diligence and accuracy, making the 
work a valuable reference for business men. Among 
the entries we find William Shakspeare publishing a 
newspaper at Kalam:zoo, John Wesley selling flour in 
Philadelphia, Henry Kirke White selling stationery, and 
Daniel Webster keeping a liquor shop. 

[From the Daily Times, New York.]} 

MocKriwp & Spracur’s ComMERcIAL AGENCY REGIS- 
TER.—McKillop & Sprague’s Commercial Agency Reyis- 
ter for 1866 has made its a rance, and in point of 
completeness and accuracy it surpasses any previous 
edition. It is, substantially, a classified index to the 
records keyt at the office of the publishers, and its com- 
prehensiveness, as well as the labor involved in its 
meyer = is best indicated by the fact that it reports 

@ standing of over two hundred thousand firms, 
distributed through ten thousand cities, towns and 
villages. This edition is nearly twice as large as the 
last, which is satisfactory proof that merchants gener- 
ally are learning to appreciate the necessity of such an 
index to the standing and responsibility of those who 
may become their customers. 


Holloway’s Pills.—Cholera or griping of the 
bowels.—Laudanum may lull the pain but not destroy it. 
Morphine steeps the senses in artificial sleep, without 
refreshing the invalid. HOLLOWAY’S PILLS not only 
procure the same results without the baneful effects, but 
so entirely extinguish the elements of the disease as to 
promote a speedy cure without danger of relapse. 








THE TRIUMPH OF WIT AND HUMOR.— 
JUST PUBLISHED, FRANK LESLIE’S 
BUDGET OF FUN, for October, contain- 
ing hits at everybody, and illustrative of 
the age. The large cartoons are admirable, 
being the Earth and Moon on a slight 
spree to celebrate the Cable—the Needle 
Gun and the Sewing Machine—also the 
adventures of Mr. Tiffin at Long Branch. 
Among the portraits is the respected 
proprietor of the Herald sparking an “ in- 
discreet subordinate,” alias Booby, &c. 
There is likewise a splendid illustration of 
how a modest young man was shocked at 
the revelation of a Tilting Hoop ; besides 
numerous other humorous engravings by 
the first artists of the age, Newman, 
Fishe, Stephens, Mullen, Howard, Rosen- 
berg, Davenport, Oresson, &c. The 
literary contents are equally striking. 
Among other novelties in the present num- 
ber is the Life and Adventures of a 
Manager. in which the New York Managers 
are sketched to life ; also several exciting 
Romances, Stories, Bon Mots, Sarcasms, 
and Marvelous’Adventures. For Sale by 
all Newsdealers. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl street, N. Y. 








Vineland Lands. 


soil, which produces 


$35 * e crops, which can now be seen 
per acre, le wi 
and good society. 


four years. Good business 


informati 
ew Jersey. 


on will be sent free. 


“It is one 
Jarming, that we know af this side of the Western prairies. 


FIRST PREMIUM. 


$9 MACHINE t $9 
AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 


IDIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 
May 13, 1862; impr June 9, 1863. The 


ovement patented 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
Cemprne attachment; is NorsELEss in operation, 
sews with DouBLE OR SINGLE THREAD of ALL KINDS, 
with extrac rapidity, making 16 stitches to 
each evolution the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up , &c.; the strongest 
machine made! Warranted not to get out of order 
for THREE YEARS, It has taken the Premiums at 
New York and other Srare Farms, and received the 
Fout Approval of Att the principal Journals, and of 
those who have UsED THEM. The onty Low Price 
| Machine Patented, and that has received a Premium. 


“ This beautiful Machine stitches at the rate of several 
yards per minute.”—Frank Leslie's 


“It sews very rapidly, and is so easily understood 
that a child can use it.”"-—N. ¥. Independent. 


“With single or double thread, it silently yet ve 
rapidly, makes the stitch exactly like hand sewing.” — 
N. ¥. Tribune. 


Single Machines, all complete, sent to any part of the 
country per Express, packed in box with printed in- 
| structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery guaran- 
| teed. Agents wanted everywhere. Address all orders 


| FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
tf Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


~ Beauty.—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charting, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
| servation. HUNT & CO., PERFUMERs, 

} 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


B MICROSCOPES 60crs. 


THE FRENCH TUBULAR MICROSCOPE, Magnify- 
ing nearly 600 times. Mailed for60cents. Two for $1. 

















Skin! 
ing, beautifying and preserving the complexion, making 
it soft, fair, smooth, and transparent. It quickly 
removes tan, freckles, pimples, etc., without injuring 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South 7th street, 
Philadelphia. tf 


ton, Mass. eow. 
The Beautiful Art of Enameling the 
WHITE FRENCH SKIN ENAMEL, for whiten- 


100 Photogra hs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties for 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

580-88 C, SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 





*‘he Mammoth Informer-” 
GIVEN AWAY TO EVERYBODY. SEND STAMP FOR IT. 


How to Write Letters Correctly, 15 cents. How to 
Woo and Win, 15 cents. Bridal Etiquette, 15 cents, 
W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 65 


8-70 





For the Army and Navy Hospitals. Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets of Type, Cuts, 
&c., 10 cts. ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 
New York. tf 





The Howe Sewing Machine—Lock 
Stitch—For Families and Manuiacturer.—They are 
world-renowned. THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 
699 Broadway, N. Y. 572-623 





$1,500 Per Year, paid by Shaw and 
CLARK, Biddeford, Me., or Chicago, LL 572-84 

$160 a Month! New Business 
Agents. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 57 





for 
2-84 





Day-—-How Agents 
are making it. How one made 
$57 60. Business New, Light, Honorable, Pleasant, 
Permanent. Please call or address for full particulars, 
A. D. BOWMAN & CO., No. 115 Nassau street, New 
York. (Clip out and return this notice.) 72-3 


BOOK AGENTS TAKE NOTICE. 


Send us your address for a Descriptive Circular of a 
NEW, COMPLETE, RELIABLE, AND IMPARTIAL 


History of the Late Civil War, 
which you can sell at $2 50. Splendidly Dustrated and 
Bound in elegant style. We have just the book that is 
wanted. Its low price gives it an advantage over all 
others, and we offer such inducements that all who are 
active and energetic can make from $100 to $200 per 
month. Address 

QUAKER CITY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
572-4eow No. 927 Sansom street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Alicock’s Porous Plasters. 


Allentown, Penn., April 1, 1865. 
Messrs. T. Aticock & Co.: 

Dear Sirs :—My daughter used one of your Porous 
Plasters. She had a very bad pain in her side, and it 
cured her in one week. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN V. N. HUNTER. 

We refer to the 

Forty Thousand Druggists 
who sell our Plasters, as to their high sterling character. 

ALLCOCK & CO., Agency, Brandreth House, New 

York. Sold by all Druggists. 





BABY JUM?P=ER.—A new invention, 
rice $8. Coldwell’s Patent received Silver Medal at 
ew York State Fair. Also Baby Tenders, Children’s 
Carriages, Swings, Hobbies, Invalid Chairs, etc. Send 
for circular to 
LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 478 Broadway, N. Y. 





566-7 3eow 


Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland Post 


From Report of SoLow Roxsrson, Agricultural Editor of the Tribune 
of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condition for pleasant 


” 





| Address GEO. D. WASHBURN & CO., Box 5,093, Bos- | 


To all wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving settlement, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of 


hia by railroad. Rich 


Philadelp! 
growing. Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 
; openings for manufactories and others. Churches, schools 
good ety. It is now the most improving place East or West, Hundreds are settling and building. Pre- 
sent ye 7,000. The beauty with which the place is laid out is unsw 


Letters answered. Papers 
Office, Laudis Township, 








FELLOW’S ORIGINAL 


WORM LOZENGES. 


We can with confidence point to FELLOW’S WORM 
LOZENGES as the most perfect remedy for those 
troubl pests, Intestinal Worms. 

After years of careful experiment, success has crowned 
our efforts, and we now offer to the world a confection 
without a single fault, being safe, convenient, effectual 
and pleasant. No injurious result can occur, let them 
be used in whatever quantity. Not a particle of calo- 
mel enters their composition. They may be used with- 
out further preparation, and at any time. Children 
will eagerly devour all you give them, and ask for more. 
They never fail in expelling Worms from their dwell- 
ing-place, and they will always strengthen the weak 
and emaciated, even when he is not afflicted with 
worms, 

Price 25 cents per box; five for $1. 
count to the trade. 

In New Brunswick (British Provinces), where these 
Lozenges were first introduced, and their great value 
as a Worm Specific discovered, there has been over one 
hundred gross a year used. Hereafter they will be 
mannfactured at the New England Botanic Depot, 
Boswn, Mass., under the supervision of the Proprietor, 

566-78 GEO. W. SWETT, M.D. 


The Tucker Manufacturing Company 
invite attention to their 
IRON BEDSTEADS, 

CHILD’S BEDS, 
CRIBS, AND 
SWING CRADLES, 

of new and elegant designs, beautifully finished in 
Bronze and Bronze and Gilt. These goods are made with 
great care, and are pronounced superior to anything 
produced in the French or English markets. 

They also call attention to their 





A liberal dis- 












































TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED, 
which cembines the essentials of comfort, cleanliness, 
ability and cheapness. Introduced ten years ago, it 
as 8 ily increased in favor, and to-day stands un- 
rivaled, costing less than any Paillasse, or under-bed 
known. It possesses all the qualities of the most 
luxurious Spring Bed, and in durability it has no equal. 
The Trade supplied with Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price list on application at 
59 John Street, New York; or 
566-9 115, 117 and 119 Court Street, Boston. 





The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER without apples or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all 
kinds of Onguents and Curling Fluids ; Gambling Ex- 
posed; Ventriloquism Made Easy; Information of Im- 
portance to Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, 
&e., &c., &c. Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. Ad- 
—_ O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassar street, New York. 





THE STANDARD» 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 


~ KNOW THY DESTINY! 


MADAME REMINGTON, the world-renowned Astro- 
logist and Somnambulistic Clairveyant, while in a 
clairvoyant state delineates the very features of the 
person you are to marry, and by aid of an instrument 
of intense power, known as the Psychomotrope, 
guarantees t’ produce a perfect and life-like picture of 
the futury ousband or wife of the applicant, with date 
of marriage, occupation, leading traits of character, 
&c. This is no imposition, as testimonials without 
number can assert. By stating place of birth, age, 
disposition, color of eyes and hair, and enclosing 50 
cents, and stamped envelope addressed to yourself, you 
will receive the picture by return mail, together with 
desired information. Address in-confidence, MADAME 
GERTRUDE REMINGTON, P. O. Box 297, West Troy, 
New York. 571-83 


ca How "Tis Done,” Whisxers in six weeks. 
Gambling exposed. Fortune-telling, Ventriloquism, etc. 


100 great secrets. Free tor 25 cents. Address HUN- 
TER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 568-81 


--——- - _ — 
NEARLY READY. 


Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 
With Over Sixty Illustrations, 

And full of useful information. 
Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 


—_— 


Frank Leslic’s 
Illustrated Lady’s Almanac, 


With Over Seventy Illustrations. 
Full of useful ae a8 pleasant reading for the 
ies. 








Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents, 
Frank Leslie’s 
Comic Almanac 


With Bighty lllustrations, 





Thirty-Two Pages. Price, 15 Cents. 


persons well-known to 
our citizens. We recommend its trial in all those cases 
of disease to which it is adapted. It is for sale by all 
our druggists.—Jndependent. 


The Great New England Remedy! 


Dr. J. W. POLAND’S 


White Pine Compound 


Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the country, 
having been proved by the test of 11 years, in the 
New England States, where its merits have become as 
well-known as the tree from which, in ‘part, it derives 
its virtues. The 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND CURES 


~“~ ; ors cod, aud Pulmonary Aaotions 
ani ons 
y- It is a Remarkable for 
idney Complaints, bay sonny of 
Voidivg Urine, Bleeding from the Kidneys and 
Bladder, Gravel, and other Complaints. For 
oe ant Goarey beak hy Se Sy 
able. 


Give it a trial if you would learn the value of a good 
and tried medicine. It is pleasant, safe and sure. 
Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines gener- 


**Psychomancy.”—How either sex may 
fascinate and gain the love, confidence, affection and 
good will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, securing 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free by mail, for 
25 cents, together with a guide to the unmarried of both 
sexes—an extraordinary book, of great interest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies a sold. Address 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine, an invention urgently needed by everybody. 
Or a sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, that retails 
easily for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, 
New York. 529ly 


EVERYBODY'S FRIEND 


Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Parlor Theat- 
ricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make all kinds of 
Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, Salts, 

Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the Whiskers an 
Mustache grow; Fortune Teller. Price 25 cents, 


Short-Hand Without a Master, by which 
the nature of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Speeches, 
Trials, etc., may be attained in a few hours. Fifty- 
second edition, WITH SUPPLEMENT. Price 25 cents. 


Joe Miller, Jre—A Book crammed full of Jokes, 
Comical Stories, Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable 
Conundrums, Humorous Poetry. Price 10 cents, 








Ventriloquism Mado Basy, and the Second 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Ropert HELLER and 
others, fully explained. Price 15 cents, 


Either of the above will be sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price, by 
° O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. ¥. 





Wanted.—Agents.—$150 to $250 per 
Month for ladies and gentlemen, everywhere, to intro- 
duce the COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE, enlarged, improved’ and perfected. It will 
hem, fell, stitch, bind, braid and embroider beautifully, 
and is twly warranted for five years. Price only $20. 
We pay the above wages, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Call on, or address, 
H. H. REGISTER & CO., 68 Broadway, Room No. 3. 
All letters answered promptly, with circulars and 
terms. 569-72 





Royal Havana } Lottery. 


Official Drawing of July 17th 1866, 
No. 18 ° drew 





Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y¥. 





a3 Something New. “@s 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 


8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 
00 AGENTS wanted, to sell SIX new INvEN- 
b Tions, of great value to families; all pay 
great profits. Send 15 cts. and get 80 pages, or 25 cts. 
and get 80 pages and a sample, gratis. 
561-72 EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


NEW MAGAZINE! 


On the Ist of July was issued the First Num- 
ber of 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 50 A YEAR. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature, 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain Four Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

No effort will be spared to make this Magazine the 
most attractive, as well as the cheapest of the kind in 
the United States. 

In the first number was commenced “ Reccorzo, 
TEE RENEGADO; OR, THE MiNetTReEL Grau or Mexico,” 
a Spanish-American Tale. By Harry Hazleton. 

Sm FRANK LESLIL’S PLEASANT HOURS wil 
supersede and take the place of FRANK LESLIE'S 
NEW MONTHLY. 











&@ All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, M, yy 
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416 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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REMEMBER THE ORPHANS 
OF OUR BRAVE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 
Grand National Concert. 
For the benefit of the 


‘SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ NATIONAL ORPHANS’ 


HOME FUND, 
Under the auspices of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Union, 
Washington, D. C., 
AT GROVER’S TREATRE 

On THURSDAY EVENING, AUGUST 2d, 1866. 
POSTPONED UNTIL THURSDAY EVG.,OCT. 11th, 1866, 

‘SANCTIONED AND SPECIALLY LICENSED 

BY THE GOVERNMENT. 
EAA NTs Teapenaiils Beating Heese. 


as direc- 
Concert”’ to held in 
D. C., on - 24 of August next, have 
app’ to L. Clephage, Collector of 
Internal Revenue for the collection district of the 
District of Columbia, for- permission to hold a lottery, 
ae een ted to him satisfac- 
Deocetie of anid lottery, raffie or 
enterprise will be devoted to charitable uses, per- 
et ee y granted to such “managing direc- 
tors’ to hold such lottery, raffle or gift ente tree 
from all charge, whether from tax or license, in respect 
to such lottery, raffle or gift enterprise. 
E. A. ROLLINS, Commissioner, 
Baxxrxe House or Duncay, Navarro & Co., 
No. 5 Bowling Green, 
New. York, A _ 1866. 
TO WHOM iT MAY CON 

The managers of tho “Grau National —_ * to 
be held at Washinzton, D. C., 0m the llth October, ‘1866, 
tor the benefit of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphan 
Home having satisfactorily convinced us that said 
enterprise is of an honorable, charitable and patriotic 
character, and a uvsted us to act as their 
Barkers in this pe shall hold in our hands the 
of sale of all tickets sold in this city and 
klyn, until after the drawing, as a guarantee that a 
Seems © and distribution of the prizes will actually 

@ place 

(Signed) DUNCAN NAVARO & CO., Bankers. 
300,000 tickets will be sold at $1 each—75, 000 presents 
awarded, valued at $250,000! $25,000 of the profits to 
be given to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ National Orphan 
Home Fund. $2,500 to the Washington Male and 
Female Orphan Asylum, the balance, after deducting 


to be p id to the Treasurer of the Sailors 
aad oho 8’ Union of Washington, D. C. 
E PRESENT TO EVERY FOUR TICKETS. 
LIST OF PRESENTS TO BE AWARDED. 
i ier | brick residence, H. st, bet. 6th 
7th 





Sindy tl 6-0 vues dheos'nceggece 15,009 
1 3-story oohant residence, 2d st, mear EB... 10,000 

1 er ad 10th st., bet. M 
aT he i contach otitwthched ee 8,000 

1 aetory Moric residence, 10th st., bet. M 
ERAHIEGEE cuceal es 0.40.00 ccccceceve 5,000 

1 se <A residence, 10th st., bet. M 
bdewbeesoedeesasece cc ccscccccce 5,000 
2 fine ci ‘wis, on 7th st, SIs aves conse 4,000 

1 1 carriage, horses and harness 
Reeee hace nOGess geccccecesoce 4,000 
1 diamond rimg.....-..«.......+- 2,000 

1 set diamonds cungins (pin, ear-rings, 
. ee ae 

grand (Bteimway’s)........+..-.e06 J 
1 solid P mmphan Pisin sendy pvebivecgee 1,000 
10 grand pianos, $600 each................ - 6,000 
10 - be — ese :. Sigceedet e BS . 
100 ’ gold watebes, OS Rapa 20, 
B0 Indies’ sd $125 @ach........... 6,250 
S grand melodeons, $200 each............- 1,000 
80 American case silver watches, $75 each.. 6,000 
i) a $40 each. 3,000 
BO rings, D  apaed to ee @ach....... 7,500 
265 diamond pins, $100 each......... Ph 500 
40 sewing Lee Lag Sion i 000 
3 efiver-jiltted ten sot, $75 ah 500 
ea* 

50 silver castors, $25 each ° 250 

5,000 clocks, albuins, jewelry, “ke. $5 to $10 
MMEreRSbe deb SeUbEPebinges cc cccccese 27,000 
10,006 tea and table spoons, &c., $2to $5e1ch 25,000 

i buttons, &c., $1 to $3 ‘ 

on. PRSUMRbY Meee bedbd ccs cccccocecce 4,000 
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EATING HUNBLE PIE.—(SCENE—CAPE DE L’ EUROPE.) 





Stereopticon-Dissolving View 


Complete outfits nn instructions furnished. For 


illustrated catalogue and informati 
= Philadelphia, P. O. Box 1,579. 


CHANTS, BANEERS, 
And others are nurumes G urosdeey. United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadwa tfo 


IMPROVED 


AND MAGIC LANTERN 
Pictures and Apparatus. 


on, address W. LAN- 
571-T4o 
assortment ‘of 





No. 
Corner below New York Hotel. 


REMOVAL. 


BROADWAY RUBBER EMPORIUM. 
SHIFFER & CO., 
Have removed from their old store to 


o. 118 BROADWAY, 
A large and complete 


VULCANITE JEWELRY 
and Fancy Goods. 
° 


INDIA RUBBER 
713 BROADWAY. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Capital Prize, 


WE HAVE THE PLEASURE TO ANNOUNCE TO THE CITIZENS 


SB30,000! 


OF THE UNITED STATES THAT 


THE NORTH AMERICAN PRIZE CONCERT 


WILL POSITIVELY TAKE PLACE AT THE 


Wabash Avenue Rink, Chicago, IIL, 


FRIDAY, SEFT. 268, iscec, 
OR MONEY REFUNDED, ON WHICH TIME 


Half a Million Dollars in Prizes, including $100,000 in Green- 


the many swindling schemes that have been presented to the 


backs, will be Presented to Tic 


ket-Holders. 


SPECIAL CARD.—We take pleasure in annonncing that we have met with unparalleled success, in spite of 


ple by irresponsible parties. 


This last con- 


sideration has, however, operated to delay our sales and prevent our agents from ayy oad reporting, until we 


were fully able to s*tiefy them that our enterprise is Noy * it ~~ been represented seq 
of September, at which time the Illinois State Fair 


v ing made for the drawing. The checks, 500,000 in number, are nearly ready. The plan 


are com) 
will be held, wars 


>) time of drawing until the 28th 
tively oceur. 
Arrangements arc 


In con uence, we 


of drawing adopted is the following: Duplicate numbers from 1 to 500,000 are placed in a wheel; the first num- 
ber drawn out takes the highest prize, the next the second highest prize, and so on until the whole 250,000 prizes 


are drawn; the whole drawing to be superirtended by a committee 
Avenue Rink has bee m engaged, 


This is to certify that Messrs. A. Keliey & Co. have this day leased the Wabash Avenue 


The Wabash 





as will be seen by the following: 


ppointed by the audience. 


- 21, 1866. 
or the evening 


Cuicaao, A 


of the 28th day of September, und pai ior the same the sum of three hundred e-# ($300). 


Be 


THIS IS THE GREATEST INDUCEMENT EVER OFFERED 


street. Price of 


4. 
& 






express in 


We advise all 
ptember 28, an 


. H. JOHNSON & CO., 
Lessees of the Rink. 


wanting tickets to send for them at once, as the beck 60 So deesd cn TY evening, 
the drawing will then commence. Ali orders for tickets will be promptly filled 


NO. OF TICKETS ISSUED, 500,000. PRICE $1 1 00. 


O THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES- 


Every Other Ticket Draws a Prize. 








1 Gift in Greembacks, .... ....-...ceeesceeees 40 Gift Pianos, $500 each................. $20,000 

1 « Le PRS OP NE 2 $150 each 2,000 
1“ e's sec opes phabedé shea oie 100 “ Bibles, $20each................... 2,000 
1“ D ” ecccoepadiaespedesesese 200 “ Gold Watches, $150 each.......... 80.000 
1“ DP ON” aide eee be ted 20 * “ aa GOBER. ... cccccs 20,005 
1“ © | |‘ ‘geteaie lies tediieedcbe 200 “ Silver Watches, a 65 each.......... 13,000 
290 “ “ $1,000 each 1 = - "4 if MA cdecesoed 000 
20 « “ 500 each , e Plated. Spoons, $3 cach 000 
20 e 100 each 1,000 * Call Bells, $3 each........:........ S000 
9 “ each 1,000 “ Plated Fruit-Knives, $2 each 2,000 
800 * “ wan by +4 os erty? ng ta 8,000 
000 “ each.... ° Albums, $5each...... 10,000 
1“ Residence fn Chicago......... 2,000 « Gold fen-Holders, $5 each........ 10,000 
10 “ Lots in Chicago, $500 cuch.. 238,043 ES EOS 238,043 


EBwery Other Ticket Draws a Frizc. 
The drawing will take place after the Concert, where 20,000 persons can witness it. A committee will be ap- 
aay py bate me) end charge of the same. 


2 es purchasers will be su: 
Tickets are 


es do do do ° 
» a cones deep Ghia the aii aaieh acdeecnties and their post-office 
registered letters may be sent at our risk. 


ee See 0 eerie’ Bet 66 Ss Genwing of vom 00 eee 
Tyg ees Agencies, Hotels and Bookstores, and at our office, 105 Randolph 
Stay mallee contegh al genie andl tele exattemen don th 
offered to Agents, who are wanted everywhere. Write for our terms at once. Send 


OomnR CLUE RATES : 
80 | 20 Tickets to one address for. te 


40 Tickets to one address for. . $35 0° 
do do do .. 48 50 
Si Money by drafts P. O. order, 


Every Other Ticket Draws a Prize. 


' REFERENCES : 
n, McK 
B ipl & 


, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 


Co., New York; 8. B. Cobb, Chicago ; Crosby & Ainsworth, 


Read What the Chicago Press 


street. Whe 





gifts of jewe 
that 


so-ios of ¢ 


the tickets still remaining 





> means honorably and on the square. 


& Co., Commercial Agency, oie Lot C. Whitford, Wholesale Paper Dealer, Chicago ; 
. T. Quimby & Co., Wholesale Jewelers, Chicago; John 
KE. Potter & Oo,, Publishers Philadelphia, Pa. ; James. re Harlem & Co., Importers, New York; Van Valkeubergh’ 


Publishers, Boston. 
Says: 


Prem Ge Bioe’ Saree 
co.’8 GIFT ENTERPRISE.—The first to embark in the gift enterprise business in Chicago was 
finden etd. A. Kelley & Co., located at No. = 


does not rewember their siore? which 


books and othe: articles, and were so lucky as to find 


siry and other prizes. Thousands of our 


essrs. Kelley & Ov., always perform all they 


Their Gift Concert 
have takev piace in Vhicago. 


Oe ae Cees Sox Oe Sonat 
are decidediy ror 


Steet dente: 


fg orn confidence in their honor atl iubegpity, sod 
we feel safe in seeing Bier 8 


Soucek, Wi Soar aks 













































$101,004. 


SEND FIFTY CENTS. 


a Ticket for the Great Fair to Place 
ATI, the = 


24th of September next, ‘ 
4nd a chance of drawing one of the 
30,000 Premiums! 


See in another column what the Cincinnati Times says 
of the Fair. ee eee address 
HAWLEY & ©O., 
fo No. 164 Tine street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


It will 
in CIN: 


MUSICAL BOXES 


six differ- 
~e 


to $600. The most commplots sipel 

‘ ever offered for sale in New by 

) oper? Fine ornaments for the mo pestes, end 
invalid. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 21 ‘Malden Lane, 
(up-stairs), New ork Musical Boxes repaired, o 














Agents Wanted.—%$2,000 a year and ex 
penses to Male or Female Agents, to introduce a new 
and useful invention, absolutely negded.in every house- 
hold, Agents -rring to work on mission can 
ar from $20 to $50 per day. 


pe . For ‘particulary address 
W. G. WILSON, Cleveland, Ohio. ‘40 


MOTH AND FRECKLIZSE. 
Ladies afflicted with Discolorations on the Face, 
called moth patches, or freckles, shouid use PERRY’S 
Celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE LOTION. It ig 
infallible. Prepered by Dz. B, C. PERRY, Dermato- 
logist, 49 Bond Ftrect, N. ¥. Sold by all Druggists, and 
by Du. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond Street, N. ¥. Price $2. 


‘ 








for Circular. “pipes B0 to $60 cach, 








will force oc Mustaches on the amoothest face 
orchin. Never known to fail. Sample for trial sent 
free, Address REEVES & CO., 78 Nessau steeet, New 
York. . 569-720 


- - Se a ee | 


—DR. “LAMONTE'S CORROLIA | 


ADAME pig 5 ob my ony wg BALM” for 


= lian aes = 
a ces when mee me ing Madame Jumel's 
KLE OBLITERATO 363 CANAL 8ST. 


Depot, L 
Orders mailed to Agent for Madame Jume' Batt” 
attended to. Send for Circular. , ' 561- 


Tho Rev. dunce Aiken, Pastor of the Beaver ©) 
Street Methodist Church, in Alleghany, Pa., states that 
ne has has been permanently cured of Dy after 15 
g, by the use of OO] 1A 
CURE. This is but one of a thousand who = 
the same Sani tr 


. GRoTE, 78 Fulton 
Street, corner of Gold, New York, 
Turner and Dealer tn Ivory, Bil- 

Checks, Martingale 






liard Balls, 







of Fan 
prom 





ee 


PARLOR ORGANS, 







Catalogue is now ready, giving 
cope Paya ti Meme sto | 
ond “anal to our Church 4, 






Organs and Melodeons. T an 
8. ese im 
render our instruments the most donrebie mane: and 













CAR 
97 East Twenty-third Street, x. ¥. 








ur Cou hs Colds.—Coe’ 
odbeal okie By ye np 
Remedy for hard ywtg Croup, Coughs, and all lung 
difficulties. It is sold by all druggists. The cheapest 
and best medicine in the world. ° J 


NEW YORK PIANOFORTE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 






















Grand and Square Agraffe 


PIANOFORTES, 


394 Hudson st., bet. Houston, ag@.larkscn, BR. «. 
572-970 




























New laws have been 
to soldiers who have lost 
and to widows and 
$100 more bounty vw"! soldiers, 
ceased suldiers. 

To the abc 


































